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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL M ALL.— 
B The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALF of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 


1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
til Five. Admission, Is. ; GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








| OYAL SOCIETY.—The Second Part of the 
2 PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS for 1850, is now pub 
lished. It contains Papers by Lord Rosse, Professor Owen, Sir J. 
Herschel, Professor Graham, &. &. 

R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court. 





g Tv 

RT UNION OF LONDON: Incorporated by 
i Royal Charter—Subscription of 1851.—Each Prizeholder 
at the Annual Distribution will be entitled to select FOR HIM- 
SELF, as heretofore, a WORK of ART, from one of the Public 
Exhibitions. Every Subscriber will have for each guinca the 
eboice of one of two line engravings, “The Burial of Harold,” by 
P. Bacon, after F. R. Piekersgill, A.R.A.; or, ** The Villa of Lu- 
callus,” by J. FP. Wilmore, A.E.R.A., after W. T. Leiteh. And in 
addition, ‘a yolume of 31 wood engravings, by eminent Artists, 
(ustrating Goldsmith's poem of “The Travelicr.”" The impres- 
sions of “ The Villa of Lucullus” are now ready for those who 


subject. 
tet Get aS GEORGE GODWIN, } Hoa. 


444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 


YOURIST’S GALLERY. Her Majesty’s Concert 
Room, Haymarket, will open in a few days, with the 
Pirst Representation of Mr. Charles Marshall's GREAT MOVING 
DIORAMA, illustrating the grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH 
EUROPE, commencing with the Departure of the John Bull 
steamer from the Tower of LONDON for HAMBU RGH—ROUTE 
THROUGH GERMANY, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the 
Danube to Constantinople—ROUTE THROUGH ITALY, Passes 
of the Alps through Switzerland to Gencva—ROUTE DOWN 
THE RHINE, TO COLOGNE AND HOME. 
The Diorama will be accompanied by a Descriptive Lecture, and 


appropriate Music. 
ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. FReEperick 


SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Mctro- 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
VAL, or MODERN STYLES. 

Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


*XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 
. 4 ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received for the First 
Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Catalogue, also for 
the Illustrated, and German, and French Catalogues. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


][{XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES.— 


ie ye wish thsir Advertisements to be classified 
‘Tany of the following heads, are requeste 5c 4 
poy tw fale Serre e requested to send them to 
J Lienacave and the Vine Arts. | 5. House Agency—Hotels, Ta- 
; New Inventions. verns, and Lodging-houses. 

Apeeeineel Machines and | 6. Places of Public Amusement. 
P peneemente. '7, Railway and Steam - Boat 

surance Offices. Arrangements. 
8. Miscellancous. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationcrs. 
Ome W M. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
ial Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars. 




















WITH A COLOURED ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN LEECH. 


Ou the 28th instant will be published, price One Shilling 
the February Number of i 


"= 

aE LADIES COMPANION and MONTHLY 
satan AsSuER, being a continuation of “The Ladies’ Com- 
a Calees nant Abroad.” Containing 48 pages of Letterpress, 
ou, Avene ustration by JOHN LEECH, and numerous Wood- 
Mies Mitford me Writers to this publication may be named— 
William o_o Author of “ Mary Barton,” Miss Jewsbury, 
Mrs. Crosland ary Howitt, Mrs. T. K. Hervey, Miss Greenweil 
os ryaland, HF. Chorley, Esq., de. &e. &e. ; 
HOME iD Aen of THE LADIES’ COMPANION AT 
im an Embosecd — ) is now ready, price 10s., elegantly bound 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAN 
R $ a> AND 
0 : . ’ . 
I PREHOLD W ORDS, (conducted by CHARLES 
contains Cuapter _ 2d. ; stamped, 3d. This day’s Number 
CHILD'S HIS 3 . . 
Which wit : STORY OF ENGLAND, 
complered. be continucd at regular intervals until the history is 
*." PART XI will be i 
. be published on the 28th inst. : 
—_Yiice, 16, Wellington Strect, North, Tne gg ee 


‘ THE BIRTH OF THE ROSE. 
‘ 
I AMILIAR THINGS,” No. IIL, for March, 


; 24., will ¢ 

tioms and , ontain, in addition to the usual illustra- 
ROSE, froma, desig autital Engraving of the BIRTH OF THE 
and Xceuted in the first at, livsxissox, printed on tinted paper, 


tful book. It gossips pleasantly about 
Which we are surrounded, and gives us the origin, 
see, taste, and feel, in such a 
usement and information, not 
‘aan? more mature age. 
foo’ » Virtue, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


la 
nn? Gearto, -” PP-» price =. oa., 7, > 


ESCR 
1" IPTIVE LIST of FRUIT TREES, &c., 


and LAWSO) 
Sol TFMER to the H iL Edinburg 








‘Society of 
Willing: Black ty oO! 
Wood and Sons 
set tow” Rainburgh ; and 87, Paternoster 





Will be published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d., March Ist, 


TEXHE NUMISMATIST: a Monthly Publication, 
: exclusively devoted to the Familiar iuustration of the 
SCIENCE of NUMISMATOGRAPHY, or that Branch of Anti- 
quarian Research which relates to ANCIENT COINS and 
MEDALS. By MAXIMILIAN BORRELL. 
London: John Hearne, 81, Strand; Rollin, 12, Rue Vivienne, 
Paris ; Bailliere, New York. 





MURRAY'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition, corrected, in One very large Volume, 8vo, con- 
taining upwards of 1500 pages, with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney 
Hall, and upwards of 1000 other Engravings on Wood, £3, 


cloth, 
JNCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY; com- 


prising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its 
Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, 
Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 
london: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Second Edition, revised, Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


BRAMPTON RECTORY : or, The Lesson of Life. 


By the same Author, Post 8vo, &s. 6d. 


COMPTON MERIVALE; Another Leaf from 


the Lesson of Life. A companion volume. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





RECREATIONS IN THE SCIENCES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
aaiehen’”’ a Earth as It Is. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Third 


WORLD OF WATERS; or, Recreations in 
Hydrology. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Second Edition. 6s. 
RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By Miss 


R. M. ZORNLIN. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By Rev. 
L. TOMLINSON, M.A. Third Edition. 4s. 64. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By T. 


GRIFFITHS. Third Edition, Enlarged. 5s. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, 
feap. octavo, price 5s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of LIVING. By HEerBert 
MAYO, M.D., F.R.S., formerly Surgeon to the Middlesex 


Hospital. 
Ry the same Author, 


MANAGEMENT of the ORGANS of DIGES. 
TION in HEALTH and in DISEASE. Second Edition, 6s. 6d. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, and its FUNC- 
TIONS. 6s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


The Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 28. 6d., of 
USereL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRODUC. 
TION of FOOD. 

Uniform with the above, with numcrous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRODUC. 
TION of CLOTHING. 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the CON- 


STRUCTION of DWELLING HOUSES. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 4s., of 


‘ r A] . 
J ACOBS'S FIRST GREEK READER. Edited, 
e with English Notes, by JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A., Second 
Master of King’s College School. 

The first Part presents a complete manual of accidence for be- 
ginners, and if this be carefully learnt by the pupil, he will be 
enabled to go rapidly through the subsequent chapters, which con- 
tain specimens of pure Greek prose, and much useful information. 
—Exrract rrow Eprror’s Prerace. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


BLACKS GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 

New Edition. revised and corrected throughout; with 
numerous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price £2 16s. The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical research - and whether on 
the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or pness, the Pub- 
lishers invite a comparison with any work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; an entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by 
W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for 
Civil Engineers. The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way: it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it."’"— 
English Journal of Education. 

Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black ; Londen: Longman and Co.; 

Simpkin and Co.; Wittaker and Co.; and Hamilton and Co. 


Just published, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


IFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS of the 
Ree iceaae and Literavure in University College. 
ra ° 
saree dD. Nutt, 270, Strand. 








MR. ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK ROOK, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 5s. the Second Edition of 


TEXUE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the plan of 
“ Hienry's First Latin Book.’ Ry the Rev, TIIOMAS KER 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Eighth 
_ Edition. 3s. 
2. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK. — Second 


Edition. 5s. 6d. (The KEY, 2s. 6d.) 
3. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK. = Second 
Edition. 5s. 6d. (The KEY, 2s. 6d.) 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Robert Stephenson, 
Inventor of the Railway Tubular Bridge, the 
y EAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART for 1851: exhibiting the most important Discoverics 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science 


and the Arts. By JOHN TIMMS, Editor of the “Arcana of 
Science.”’ 





David Rogue, Fleet Sireet. 





Just ready, in a handsome volume, price 5s., eorrected to the Ist of 
February, with all the recent changes, 
JCORSTER'S POCKET PEERAGE OF GREAT 
- BRITAIN and IRELAND: witha Baronctage of the United 
Kingdom, and a List of the Members of the Nobility holding 
Courtesy Titles, &c. By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, of the 

“* Morning Post'' Newspaper. 

“From the lateness of its information, and the clear and lucid 
order ef its arrangement, we have no hesitation in strongly re 
commending to the public this useful volume of laborious enter 
prise.’'—Atlas. 

* There is no living literary man whose pursuits and attainments 
better qualify him than do Mr, Forster's to make a book of this 
kind all that could be wished for purposes of consultatien and 
reference.''—Weekly Chronicle. 

David Hogue, Fleet Street. 


MR. OGILVY'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 6s. 
(TRADITIONS OF TUSCANY, IN VERSE, AND 
; OTHER POEMS. Ky Mrs. D. OGILVY. 

“It is no mean praise of the present volume to say that it fully 
bears out the promise of the ‘ Book of Highland Minstrelsy.” It is 
the genuine utterance of a soul which, having felt and seen for 
itself, has found an inward necessity of giving material expression 
to imaginative thought.”""— Weekly News. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 


A BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY: 


Poems and Ballads, with Prose Introductions, descriptive of the 
Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish Highlanders, Hy Mrs. 
PD. OGILVY. With numerous Hlustrations by DALZIEL, from 
Drawings by M‘IAN, 1 vol. feap. 4dto, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 12s. 

“It is impossible not to go on reading and reading. The book is 
charming ina word. * * * Short as the extract perforce is, it 
will serve to show the natural and pathetic sweetness and the de- 
licate poctical quality of this delightful writer.” — Morning 
Chronicle. 





Tondon: J. Rosworth, 215, Regent Street. 
Now ready, 
TY‘,HE WEATHER and WIND, calculated on 


Scientific Principles for the 12th year, in the OMBROLO- 
GICAL ALMANAC for 1851. By PETER LEIGH, E M.A. 
FR. Ast. S., &c., which had 860 out of 1139 facts right in 1849, and 
requires but the ephemerides of all the planets to make it more 
perfect. Price ls, 





Walker, 196, Strand. 





Just published, in feap. 6vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


QGERMONS in SONNETS; with a Text on the 
K) New Year: and OTHER POEMS. By CHAUNCY HARE 
TOWNSHEND, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“Contains many good and beautiful thoughts, very truly and 
feclingly expressed. Much of the best spiritof Milton and Words 
worth breathes through Mr. Townshend's ‘ Sonnets.’ Above all, 
they have the great charm of being the productions of an earnest 


mind.’ —Weekly News. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, royal 12mo, price 3s. in cloth, or free by post, 3s. 64. 


(THE GAMESTER. A Tale of 1845: and 





other POEMS. 
London : Earle, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street 


Just published, price 5s. 


ay PSUS: A Poem, in Six Books, &c. &e. By 
HENRY STEBBING, D.D., F.R.8. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Just published, §vo, sewed, price 6d. 


( ‘(REECE at the END of TWENTY-THREE 
J YEARS’ PROTECTION. By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, 
F.R.S. 


London: John Rodwell, 46, New Bond Street. 


Now dy. In 200 es, demy 18mo, with a Pictorial View 
poy mo Vian of the Great Exhibition Building, and View 
of the Birmingham Exposition. Price, in Fancy Binding, 2s. éd., 
or Post Free, 3. . 

DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
{ILBERT’S POPULAR N ARRATIV 5 ¢. Se 
Origin, His Progress, and * t 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851; with a Guide to the Future 


Rules and Arrangements. By PETER BERLYN. 
Published by James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster Row, London ; orders 














received by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvendors. 
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“ Mr. Murray's Meritorious Series.”—The Times. 








Now ready, complete in 37 vols. Post 8vo, 6s. each, strongly bound. 


THE HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


FORMING A COMPACT AND PORTABLE WORK, THE BULK OF WHICH DOES NOT EXCEED 
THE COMPASS OF A SINGLE SHELF, OR OF ONE TRUNK, 


SUITED FOR ALL CLASSES AND ALL CLIMATES. 





THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; or, ADVENTURES in 
the PENINSULA. By GEORGE BORROW. 


2. 
JOURNALS during a TOUR in INDIA. By 
BISHOP HEBER. , 


TRAVELS in EGYPT and the HOLY LAND. 
By Captains IRBY and MANGLES. 


4. 
HISTORY of the SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. By 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


5. 
WESTERN BARBARY ; or, MOROCCO and the 
MOORS. By J. DRUMMOND HAY. 
6 


LETTERS from the SHORES of the BALTIC. 
By a LADY. , 


THE AMBER WITCH. A TRIAL for WITCH. 
CRAFT. Translated by LADY DUFF GORDON. 
8. 
LIVES of OLIVER CROMWELL and JOHN 
BUNYAN. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
9 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. By Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH. 


10. 
LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Jony 
BARROW, - 


A RESIDENCE at the COURT of PEKIN. By 
Pather RIPA. 1° 


JOURNAL of a WEST INDIAN PROPRIETOR. 
By M. G. LEWIS. - 


SKETCHES of PERSIA. By Sir Jonny Matcoim. 


14. 


THE FRENCH in ALGIERS. Translated by 
LADY DUFP GORDON. . 


15, 
HISTORY of the FALL of the JESUITS. From 
the French. 1. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, THE HUMORISTS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
17. 


VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the 
WORLD. By CHARLES DARWIN. 


18. 
LIFE of LOUIS PRINCE of CONDE. 
MAHON, 


19. 
THE ZINCALI; or, GYPSIES of SPAIN. By 
GEORGE bOkROW. 


By Lorp 


20. 
TYPER) o, THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. By 


21. 
LIVONTAN TALES. By the Author of “ Letters 


22. 
0 . 
MOIRA of a MISSIONARY in CANADA. 


23. 
SALE’S BRIGADE i AFFGHAN } 
the DEPENCE of SRLLALARAD. Se aatA gg 


a. 
LETTERS from MADRAS. By A Lapy. 


25. 
WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 
NiONLaxDe. by a A ISTORY of the 





26. 
RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS, 


By Sir FRANCIS HEAD. 


27. 
THE SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. 
Translated by Lord ELLESMERE. 
28, 
GATHERINGS from SPAIN. By Ricuarp Forp, 


29. 
SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE during the WAR 
of LIBERATION. Translated by Sir ALEXANDER GORDON. 
30. 
OMOO: or, THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. By 
HERMAN MELVILLE. 
31. 
THE STORY of the BATTLE of WATERLOO. 
By Rey. G. R. GLEIG. 
32 


A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON, By 
W. H. EDWARDS. 


33. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS: A TALE OF THE 
CARLIST WAR. By Captain MILMAN. 
34. 
THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of INDIA. By 
Rey. CHARLES ACLAND. 
35. 
CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT 


WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS. By Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG. 
36. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
By GEORGE F. RUXTON, 
37. 


TRAVELS in PORTUGAL and GALICIA, By 
Lord CARNARVON, 
38 


LIFE OF ROBERT LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. 


R. GLEIG. 
39. 
RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE in AUSTRA- 
LIA. By H. W. HAYGARTH. 


40. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY 


From the German. 


STEFFENS, 


41. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Wasatyetoy 
IRVING. 
42. 


LIVES of the BRITISH POETS ; with an ESSAY 
on ENGLISH POETRY. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
43. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Manon. 


44. 


THE LONDON and NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY, and BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. By Author 
of “ Bubbles.” as 


ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT. By 
BAYLE 8ST. JOHN. e 


LETTERS FROM SIERRA LEONE. By A Lapy. 


47. 


LIFE and LETTERS of Sir THOMAS MUNRO. 
By Rev. @. R. GLEIG. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By 
HIS SON. . 
49. 


LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
INGTON IRVING. 
*.” Vols. 12 and 36 are Ss. 6d. each, 


By Wasi 





JOHN 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREBRT. 








NEW WORKS 


DAHOMEY AND THE DAHoMys 


being the Journals of Two Missions to the King o 

Residence at his Capital, in the years 1849 and 00 eee am 
RICK E. FORBES, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S., Author sn 
Years in China, and Six Months in the African Blockade Five 


10 coloured Plates and Wood Engravings ade” Wit 


2 Vols. post Syo 2)s 


Il, 

ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC FROM 
_ to 119; with a GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By 4 
MERCHANT LONG RESIDENT AT TAHITI. With dea 
Plates. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. tI With 4 colourny 

1. 


° 7 fee 
Bishop BUTLER’S GENERAL ATIAs 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Comprising 5] ful 
coloured Maps ; with complete Indexes. New Edition 1851), mearty 
all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved ; With Corrections 
from the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Moder 
Maps, many of which are entirely new. Edited by the Author's 
Son, the Rey. T. BUTLER. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound, 


IV. 
Bishop BUTLER’S SKETCH OF yo. 


DERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Béities 
1851), carefully revised throughout, with such alterstions intr. 
duced as continually progressive discoveries and the latest ing. 
mation have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the 
Rey. T. BUTLER. 8yo. 9s. 


Vv. 
wa ae - 

An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITEC. 
TURE, HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. 
JOSEPH GWILT. Illustrated with more than 1000 Wood Engny 
ings by BRANSTON from Drawings by JOILN 8. GWILT. Second 
Edition, with a Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability 
of Gothic Architecture. S8vo. 52s. 6d. 

*," The SUPPLEMENT, with many additional Wood Engrar- 
ings, may be had separately, in 8vo, price 6s. 


vi 


x . 

LECTURES on the Parts concerned in the 
OPERATIONS on the EYE, and on the STRUCTURE of the 
RETINA, delivered at the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Moorfields; to which are add d, a Paper on the Vitreous Hume 
and also a few Cases of Ophthalmic Disease. By WILLIAM 
BOW MAN, F.R.S., Professor of Physiology and Anatomy in Kings 
College, &e. 8vo. 6s, 

Vil. 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY BOOK. 
ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY 


reduced to a System of Easy Practice ; with Directions for Carving 
Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

{S> Both the quantity of every article necessary for the pre 
paration of each recipe, and the time required for its preparation, 
are minutely stated. 

Vill. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the 


Rey. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schoo 
Author of “ Story of the Batile of Waterloo,” &e. Forming 0 
First Work of Mr. Gleig’s New School Serics. 18m, 2s. 6d—t8 
in 2 Parts, price Is, each. 


1X. 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a History 


of the English Commonwealth, till the Period of the NormanGe 


quest. By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M..., F.C.P.8. 2 vols. 8. 


a clearer idea of the life suf 


“The work throughout conveys bese mat 


character of the Saxons in England than anything igs 
with elsewhere. .... This account of * The oo > 
will indicate its historical and archeological value; DW these 


7 ve d é 
not its only uses. The lawyer will find in its pages > ethedee 4 ~ i 


. . a he 
our common law, especially relating to land; and th 
or political philosopher will meet with much serie ies 
inquiries into the carly social condition of maukind. 


xX. 
vv 

FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. By 
HENRY RICHARD LORD HOLLAND. Comprising * : 
and an Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Forest 
Countries as have fallen within his Loreal HOLLAS? 
Edited by his Son, HENRY EDW ARD LO 
With Fae-simile. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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the ‘Kathos of “ Amy Herbert” and “ The Child's First Hist 
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‘ - pe . Seri 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fines sega 


-hangels ; the a 
taining Legends of the Angels and Are hange . 
and Apostles; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the Magdalent; © 


: . the BaF 
Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; tht Martyrs BY ; 


the Hermits; and the Warrior Saints of Christen the ot 
JAMESON. Second Edition, printed in One ' 0. walt 
Yenience of students and travellers; with B 


and 16 Etchings by the Author. Square crow? we 


XIll. 
ENGLISH MELODIES. By Caait 


SWAIN, Author of “‘ The Miad,” and other o 

6s.; morocco, 12s. . oer 
“A volume of lyrics, which will be read — the bene 

diversity of subjects, the harmony of rhythm, render 

kindliness of heart, the pathos manifested, @ 

deservedly popular.”—Scnxpay Times. 
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REVIEWS. 





A Year 
By Major 
2yols. 8vo. Bentley. 

We have read these volumes with consider- 

able interest, but at the same time with 


some measure of regret. 


and skill displayed by him in circumstances 
of great difficulty and danger. Although 
only a lieutenant in the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
he happened to be placed in a position which 
enabled him to render the most important 
services to his country. By his personal 
influence and indomitable perseverance he 
raised and organized large forces in a foreign 
territory and in an pone front; and by 
his military skill he combined these forces 
with those of an ally, and without the 
assistance of any European soldiers, he com- 
pletely defeated the troops of the enemy in 
two pitched battles. Such services as these 
were duly appreciated and properly rewarded 
by the authorities, both in India and at home, 
and they have also received the warm com- 
mendations of his admiring countrymen. We 
therefore regret that this gallant officer should 
have thought it necessary, during his late 
sojourn in England, to relate his own ex- 
ploits, and still more that he should have 
told them in the form in which they ap- 
—¢ in the two large volumes before us. 
Vhen a successful general becomes his 
own historian, a modest account of his 
campaigns, written in a simple and unpre- 
tending style, is all that he should attempt. 
The ‘Commentaries of Cesar’ will ever 
remain the best model of this species of 
somponiticn. Major Edwardes, however, has 
evidently been misled by the ambition of 
becoming an author. He wishes to extort 
our admiration by the vivacity of his style. 
fence he seldom tells his story in a “i frm 
bie Cera’ manner, and constantly spoils 
_harration by the spasmodic liveliness 
which he throws j , r 
eet this tg hod a ar de, 
8 ie possesses a copious command of lan- 
ie and considerable felicity of expression, 
a peony | Mt i both with simplicity 
~-, bower. Another serious defect in the 
00k is the inordinate length to which it runs. 
va ven as we gladly admit his services to 
thes een, they surely did not require for 
¥s Bereatian upwards of 1300 octavo pages. 
the b ile work bears too evident traces of 
vs ae ening trade, to which we should 
a Jaa . * hou gloat major condemned. 
tracts f is chiefly made up of ex- 
“'s trom the ‘ Blue Book,’ ini 
despatches ook, containing the 
Pacches of the author to th iden 
aliore, and the lett. e resident at 
Instead Je jetters of the latter in reply. 
ad of printing th 
canes ont } g these at length, the sub- 
might frequently have b i i 
a few lines, and‘ their : “* given in 
ppp lien contents have been 
proved much Trative, which would have 
? more ee to the reader. 
more for { ubdlication of this work 
than for koe e the Major Edwardes himself 
the defects te on public. bene we | 
loine i. u2¥e pointed out, we shoul 
t ine , sho 
admit hes ne to the author if we did not 
and © Possesses considerable merits, 
ersons who have 
will lay it down 


Woven 


It has been the | 
good fortune of the author to acquire at an | 
carly age a distinguished reputation, which | 
he 


well earned by the gallantry, energy, | patt of their empire; and their practice had 


valuable and interesting information respect- 
ing the various tribes in the north-west of 


| without reading it to the end. It supplies much 
| India, and it contains the best account that 


in the Punjab Frontier in 1848-49, | has yet appeared of the origin of the second 
Herbert B. Edwardes, C.B. | Sikh war. 


| The first volume is devoted to an account 
of the author's residence in Bunnoo, a fertile 
valley on the further side of the river Indus, 
inhabited by Afghan tribes. This valley was 
nominally epiors to the Sikhs, but they had 
never been able to govern it as an integral 


been to send an army every two or three 
years into the valley to collect the arrears of 
tribute due to them. The brave inhabitants 
of the valley always resisted this attempt ; 
and the Sikhs were obliged to content them- 
selves with obtaining what they could by the 
plunder of the country. After the end of the 
first Sikh war in 1846, the Council of Regency, 
at Lahore, composed of the leading Sikh 
chiefs, was placed under the control and 
guidance ofa British resident ; and Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who had been appointed to this 
post, sent our author with a Sikh force into 
the valley of Bunnoo, in order to subjugate 
the province and make a final settlement of 
its revenue. Its condition upon the arrival 
of our author is thus deossihell ie! 

‘*The Bunnoochees, or, as they generally style 


themselves, Bunnoowdls, are bad specimens of 
Afghans. Could worse be said of any human race? 





They have all the vices of Puthans rankly luxuriant, 
the virtues stunted. Except in Sindh, I have 
never seen such a degraded people. Although 
forming a distinct race in themselves, easily recog- 
nisable, at first sight, from any other tribe along 
the Indus, they are not of pure descent from any 
common stock, and able, like the neighbouring 
people, to trace their lineage back to the founder 
of the family; but are descended from many diffe- 
rent Afghan tribes, representing the ebb and flow 
of might, right, possession, and spoliation, in a 
corner of the Cabul empire, whose remoteness and 
fertility offered to outlaws and vagabonds a secure 
asylum against both law and labour. The intro- 
duction of Indian cultivators from the Punjab, and 
the settlement of numerous low Hindoos in the 
valley, from sheer love of money, and the hope of 
peacefully plundering by trade their ignorant 
Muhommudan masters, have contributed, by inter- 
marriage, slave-dealing, and vice, to complete the 
mongrel character of the Bunnoo people. Every 
stature, from that of the weak Indian to that of the 
tall DoorAnee ; every complexion, from the ebony 
of Bengal to the rosy cheek of Cabul; every dress, 
from the linen garments of the south to the heavy 
goat-skin of the eternal snows, is to be seen pro- 
miscuously among them, reduced only to a har- 
monious whole by the neutral tint of universal 
dirt. 

‘* Let the reader take this people, and arm them 
to the teeth; then, throwing them down into the 
beautiful country I have described, bid them 
scramble for its fat meads and fertilizing waters, 
its fruits and flowers; and he will have a good idea 
of the state of landed property, and laws of tenure, 
as I found them in 1847. Such, indeed, was the 
total confusion of right, that, by way of gaining for 
this community a new point of departure, and 
starting fair on an era of law and order, Colonel 
Lawrence, as I shall presently show, was obliged 
to declare that five years’ possession should be con- 
sidered a good title. 


The Bunnoochees, however, do not consti- 
tute the entire population of Bunnoo. There 
are, besides, three other classes of men, the 
Ooluma, or religious characters, the Hindoos, 
and the Vizeeree interlopers. The influ- 
ence of the Oolum& over the supersti- 
tious Bunnoochees was unbounded, and one- 
sixth of the whole land of the valley was in 








their hands. The condition of the Hindoos 
in the midst of this Mohammedan population 
or a striking parallel to that of the 
Jews in Europe in the middle ages :— 

“In Bunnoo the position of the Hindoos was 
peculiarly degraded, for they lacked the interested 
friendship of a regular and needy government, and 
became entirely dependent on the individual Mul- 
licks who harboured them in their forts. They could 
not indeed venture outside the walls, or visit their 
brethren in other forts without a safeguard from 
their own chief, who conducted and brought them 
back, and was paid for his protection. Once when 
I was encamped in the Sooraunee tuppehs, two 
half-buried human bodies were discovered, whose 
wounds bore evidence of the violence of their death. 
I was afraid they were some of my own men, and 
instant inquiry was made in camp; when some 
Bunnoochees came forward to explain that they 
were ‘ only two Hindoos, who had gone out with- 
out a guard to collect some debts!’ No Hindoo in 
Bunnoo was permitted to wear a turban, that being 
too sacred a symbol of Muhommudanism ; and a 
small cotton skull-cap was all that they had to pro- 
tect their brains from the keen Bunnoo sun, When 
they came into our camp they made a holiday of it, 
brought a turban in their pockets and put it on 
with childish delight when they got inside the lines. 
If any Hindoo wished to celebrate a marriage in 
his family he went to his Mullick for a licence as 
regularly as an English gentleman to Doctors’ 
Commons, and had to hire the Mullick’s soldiers 
also to guard the procession, and fire a few de joie. 
Notwithstanding all these outward dangers and 
disabilities, the Hindoo in his inmost soul might 
hold ‘high carnival,’ for assuredly he was the moral 
victor over his Muhommudan masters, I do not 
remember a single chief in Bunnoo who could either 
read or write, and, what is much rarer among 
natives, very few indeed could make a mental cal- 
culation. Every chief, therefore, kept Hindoos 
about his person as general agents and secretaries. 
Bred up to love money from his cradle, the common 
Hindoo cuts his first tooth on a rupee, wears a gold 
mohur round his neck for an amulet, and has cowry 
shells (the lowest denomination of his god) given 
him to play with on the floor. The multiplication- 
table, up to one hundred times one hundred, is his 
first lesson; and out of school he has two pice given 
to him to take to the bazaar and turn into an anna 
before he gets his dinner; thus educated, Hindoos, 
of all others, are the best adapted for middlemen, 
and the Bunnoochee Mullick found in them a useful 
but double-edged tool. al ? s 
Throughout the whole of Bunnoo all trade was in 
the hands of the Hindoos, with the exception (cha- 
racteristic of the two races) of gunpowder, fire-arms, 
and swords, which were exclusively manufactured 
and sold by Muhommudans. Hence they had shops 
in every petty fort, and every Muhommudan in the 
valley was their customer.” 


The Vizeerees are anumerous and powerful 
Afghan tribe, who had deprived the Bun- 
noochees of a considerable portion of their 
lands, and had permanently settled in some 
of the most fertile parts of the valley. The 
way in which our author effected the subju- 
gation of this valley is one of the most inter- 
esting portions of the work, and displays in a 
striking manner the energy of his character 
and the influence which he acquired over the 
minds of its savage inhabitants. To use his 
own language—“ for fear of a Sikh army, two 
warlike and independent Muhommudan tribes 
levelled to the ground, at my bidding, the 
four hundred forts which constituted the 
strength of their country; and for fear of 
those same Muhommudan tribes, the same 
Sikh army, at my bidding, constructed a for- 
tress for the Crown, which completed the 
subjugation of the valley.” ; 

We cannot follow our author into the 
details of the measures by which he accom- 
plished this object, aud must content ourselves 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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with extracting his summary of the results 
that were obtained :— 

‘On the 9th of December, 1847, we entered 
Bunnoo. On the 17th of the same month, the 
powerful, brave, and hitherto unconquered Vizeeree 
tribes — their independence, and consented 
to pay tribute; and, as far as I know, and with 
ia occasional exceptions as any one might suppose, 
have abided by that agreement till this day. On 
the 18th of December was laid the foundation of 
the royal fort of Duleepgurh ; and, in spite of the 

tiny of one of the regiments, that structure was 
-vaised, by the hands of the Sikh army, under my 
command, to the height of twenty feet, or within 
six feet of the top, before I left Bunnoo, on the 
28th of February, 1948, or in the short space of 
seventy-two days. And this, in an enemy’s country, 
without an engineer, and almost without tools. 

“On the 5th of January, 1848, the people and 
chiefs of Bunnoo were ordered to throw down their 
forts, about four hundred in number. By the end 
of a month, in spite of being preached against in 
the mosques, in spite of two open attempts at 
assassination, and a third plot to murder me in a 
gateway, I had carried that measure out, and left 

ut two Bunnoochee forts standing in the valley, 
and those two by my permission. 

“Such were the chief results which had been 
accomplished by this expedition in less than three 
months; but besides these, a new town had been 
founded, which, at this day, is flourishing; a 
military and commercial road, thirty feet broad, 
and twenty-five miles long, had been undertaken, 
laid down, commenced, and has since been com- 
pleted, through a formerly roadless valley, and is 
now (under the protection of ordinary police) 
traversed by the merchant and traveller in ease 
and security; tracts of country from which the 
fertilizing mountain streams were diverted by 
lawless feuds, had been brought back to cultivation 
by the protection of a strong Government; others 
lying waste, because disputed, had been adjudicated, 
apportioned, occupied, and sown once more ; through 
others, a canal had been designed and begun, and 
promised to create a fruitful country in a desert; 
while, still nearer approaching to civilization, a 
ee ye who had worn arms as we wear clothes, and 
used them as we use knives and forks, had ceased 
to carry arms at all; and though they quarrelled 
still, learnt to bring their differences to the bar of 
the civil court, instead of the sharp issue of the 
sword. In a word, the valley of Bunnoo, which 
had defied the Sikh arms for five-and-twenty years, 
had in three months been peacefully annexed to 
the Punjab, and two independent Afghan races, 
the Vizeerees and the Bunnoochees, been subjugated 
without a single shot being fired.” 


The young officer, however, was frequently | 
to peril in the midst of this wild | 


expose 
population, and, as related in the previous 
extract, more than one attempt was made to 
remove him by assassination. 


*‘ After transacting cutcherry (office) business for 
an hour or two, I was sitting with Swahn Khan, 
Vizeeree, and his interpreter, talking over Bunnoo 
affairs, when the cry arose that ‘Swords were 
going!’ Swahn Khan having no arms (according 
to camp ules), bolted out of the tent: while his 

man Friday’ began dancing about, wrin ying his 
hands, and ejaculating: ‘Oh, that I had now a 
sword! This is the evil of taking ‘away men’s 
proper tools!’ Having ever since the first attempt 
of this kind kept a double-barrelled pistol on my 
table, I now cocked both barrels, and walked out- 
side, for the row had grown quite deafening, and I 
thought there must be a dozen Ghazees at least ; in 
which case, one person inside a tent fourteen feet 


— entered my tent at the other door. Hearing 


e 


the screens of the tent, a Bunnoochee with a naked 
sword plunging after me like a mad bull. (The 
outside door of an Indian tent turns up, and is sup. 






—_———— — = 





» I turned round, and could see through | 








ported on props during the day, as a kind of porch, 
to keep off the sun. It is very low, and I knew 
that the Ghazee must stoop as he came out, so here 
I took my stand.) His turban was knocked off in 
stooping at the door, and when he stood up outside, 
he glared round for his victim like a tiger who had 
missed his spring. Then his eyes met mine; and 
seeing no resource, I fired one barrel into his 
breast. The shock nearly knocked him down, for 
there could not have been two feet between us. 
He staggered, but did not fall; and I was just 
thinking of firing the other berrel at his head, 
when a stream of soldiers and camp-followers, with 
all kinds of weapons, rushed in and bore away the 
wretch some twenty yards towards a native’s tent, 
into which, hacked and chopped in every direction, 
he contrived to crawl; but was followed up, and 
was so mangled by the indignant crowd before my 
people could interfere, that I wonder he survived a 
minute. He lingered however, till night, in spite 
of the remedies which my native doctor, by my 
orders, applied tohim. The rage of the soldiery 
was beyond description, and I had great difficulty 
in preventing his being carried off to be burnt 
alive. Even late in the evening, a deputation 
came to say that it was apparent the Ghazee could 
not live out the night, and ‘had he not better be 
hanged at once, while he had any life in him?’ 
I said: ‘No; let him die; the example will be 
just as great, perhaps greater, if his body is exposed 
on the gallows afterwards.’ ” 


After settling the affairs of Bunnoo, our 
author set out on a tour of inspection in the 
neighbouring province of the Upper Derajat, 
the account of which affords much interesting 
matter. We may take as an example his 
attempt to seize a chief in the midst of his 
people :— 


‘‘The grey dawn was just removing the friendly 
veil that had hitherto concealed us, the watch- 
fires of the mountaineers were dying out, and we 
could see the savage Cabul dogs of the merchants 
spring up from beside the ashes, before their 
accursed how] of alarm and warning reached our 
ears. 

‘The Dooranees now gallopped to the front, as 
if no power on earth should prevent them from 
being first in the fray; and though I succeeded in 
calling them in, and keeping them with the rest of 
the party, they still whirled their guns over their 
heads, and shouted valorously that they would eat 
up the Nassurs. 

‘** But the Nassurs seemed in no hurry to be 
eaten, and turned out, at the baying of the dogs 
and the shouts of the Dooranees, like a nest of 
hornets, with juzails, swords, clubs, and even 
stones. 

‘* I] thought the best chance I had was to make 
my few fellows fight, whether they would or no, so 
led them round to the rear of the Nassur camp, and 
got them between it and the hill, under a dropping 
fire of bullets, which did little or no harm; then, 
beckoning with my hand to the Nassurs, 1 told 
Kaloo Khan to shout to them, in Pushtoo, to 
surrender; a barefaced proposition, to which the 
Nassurs replied only with a handsome volley of 
both bullets and abuse. ‘Come on,’ they cried, 
‘come on, you Feringhee dog, and don’t stand 
talking about surrender!’’ In truth, it was no 
time, for the fire was getting thick; so seeing 
nothing else left, I drew my own sword, took a 
tight hold of a chain bridle, given me prophetically 
by Reynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zal, and, 
calling on all behind me to follow, plunged into 
the camp. 

“The attacking party always has such an 
advantage that I am quite sure, if our men had 
followed up, few as they were, they might have 
either seized or killed Shahzad ; but it shames me 
to relate, that out of seventy or eighty, not fifteen 
charged, and scarcely a dozen reached the middle 
of the camp. 

“The dozen was composed of Muhommud Alim 


| Khan (I think I see him now with his blue and 


| 


old shawl turban all knocked about his ears ') 
aloo Khan, and Lumsden’s Duffadar of Guides: 





| 


[Feb, 
each backed by a few faithful henchmen. ty 
only officer non-inventus was the Sikh Russal Scag 
The mélée, therefore, was much thicker a “ 
neighbourhood than was at all pleasant, and * 
we ever got out of it is unaccountable ; but We Ph 
after cutting our way from one end to the other d 
the Nassur camp. Somewhere about the middle: 
it a tall ruffian, whom I was told afterwands “ty 
Shahzad's brother, walked deliberately at me wid 
his juzail, and sticking it into my stomach, 80 the 
the muzzle almost pushed me out of my saddle 
fired! The priming flashed in the pan, and as h. 
drew back the juzail I cut him full over the nate 
but I might as well have hit a cannon ball, ¢. 
sword turned in my hand; and the Nassur, with. 
out even re-settling his turban, commenced p. 
priming his juzail, an operation which I did no 
stay to see completed. Between 1845 and ay 
there was no lack of peril on the Punjab frontier. 
and I, like all the rest, had my share; but I hays 
always looked back to the moment when that juzail 
missed fire as the one of all my life when I looked 
death closest in the face. 

‘*On getting out to the freslr air again I lookel 
round and found myself with two men, one of whom 
was a highwayman I had pardoned a week or ten 
days before. The brave Doordnees and Sikhs might 
be seen circling and curvetting round the cireu. 
ference of the camp, handsomely followed up by the 
enemy, and I was thinking what course to pursue 
when my eye fell on the Nassur herd of camels tied 
down in aring. ‘Now,’ said I to the highwayma, 
‘the victory is ours after all,’ and away we both 
dashed at the camels, whose long necks were al- 
ready bobbing about with fright, like geese looking 
out of a market basket. Up they all jumped, and 
tore themselves free from their fastenings ; and ! 
put a lot of them before me, and drove them ofa 
if I had all my life been a moss-tiooper, my friend 
the thief entering heart and soul into the busines, 
and giving them a professional poke with his spew, 
which set them stepping out gloriously, Th 
Nassurs, who were in charge, yelled like demon, 
and one ‘took up a rock,’ as Homer would hare 
said (a great stone as big as his own head), aud 


hurled it at me with such good aim that it hitme | 


below the knee, and would have unhorsed me tf 
that excellent villain, the highwayman, had not 
put his hand under my shoulder, and tossed me back 
again into the saddle. The heroes outside now 
joined us, and very glad I was to see them, for the 
whole swarm of angry Nassurs were in hot purst 
of their camels. The Sikh runaways, at this poitt 
did something to make amends; forming line 1 
the rear behind us, and keeping off the Nassurs 
with their musketry till we had pricked the spe 
quite out of reach, when they gallopped up re 
and left the Nassurs puffing in the middle of 
plain.” 
Shortly 
through the Upper Dérajit, the insu 
of Moolraj, the ruler of Mooltan, broke ot 
and summoned our author to more acti’ 
scenes. The distinguished part which 
took in the war that ensued, and which forms 
the subject of the second volume of his ¥ 
we must reserve till next week. We @& 


not, however, conclude without giving @ e 


author's account of the discovery of t or 
of a Greek city in Bunnoo, at a place sat 
Akra, which probably retains 18 

Greek name. 


Bunnoo, within a short distance of the soul 
the Goombeeluh, and about midway be 


two towns of Kukkee and Bhurrut, —_ a 


of high mounds, of different sizes and yee 
5 de jie 
a 


but undulating one into the other, 4% 

parts of a long-ruined whole: indeed, 

distance, they all seem one, and le 

most striking eminence, on perfectly 

which is seen from almost any part of 

of the Khoorrum river. & 
“ These mounds, when examined, Prone eds 


composed of fragments of burnt bricks 
tiles, cemented and crushed together by the pe 


after completing his joume 


i @ 
‘“In the south-west corner of the d 


combine to form? | 
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tage: and the deep channels which successive 
ph sail floods have worn down their sides 
ae here and there, more perfect fragments of 
av J 


F ick-work, a ; 
aban might reward the antiquary’s deeper 


62 h. 
To the north of Akra, 


nd hint that perhaps even halls | 


a rapid stream, called | 


the Luhoruh, cuts its way through high banks, | 


and rushes into the Goombeeluh ; and across this 
stream, 
chief mound of Akra, stands a smaller mound, 
which, to a military eye, looks like an outpost, to 
command the water. 
expedition, in 1847, we were encamped here ; and 
General Cortlandt’s sappers dug some way ino this 
outward mound, and came, at a considerable depth, 


on the right bank, directly opposite the 
| of her style—the constant use of pretty mean- 


During the first Bunnoo | 


to a small circular chamber, made of large and | 


beautifully-burnt bricks, in which there were some 
human bones, but nothing to give any clue to their 
history. Rain fell very heavily about the same 


time, and laid bare a very large quantity of copper | 


coins, which the soldiers amused themselves by 
picking up, and brought to General Cortlandt and 
myself. They were generally dreadfully battered 
and effaced, but on most of them a few Greek and 
Bactrian letters were very plainly traceable. Some 
were very perfect indeed, and the raised figures on 
others, though nearly rubbed level with the sur- 
face, could be recognised as corresponding with 
many better specimens which General Cortlandt 
had collected in Huzaruh, the Salt Range, and 
other parts of the Punjab, all over which the 


Macedonian footsteps are more thickly and inefface- | 


ably trodden in than is, I believe, generally known 
in England.” 








Goethe's Faust, Iphigenia in Tauris, Torquato 
Tasso, and Egmont ; translated by Anna 
Swanwick: and Goetz von Berlichingen, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott, carefully 
revised. Bohn. 

Tae courage which could undertake, and the 

perseverance which completed, the translation 

of four such plays as the ‘Faust,’ the ‘ Iphi- 
genia,’ the Passo, and ‘Egmont,’ must be 
ofno ordinary kind. Not less extraordinary, 
however, are the powers which such a task 
demands for its proper fulfilment, and those 
powers, unfortunately, Miss Swanwick does 
not possess. It is quite true that her trans- 
lations are executed with more than average 
ability, and will certainly not suffer by com- 
parison with any that already exist. But they 
are still far, far wide of the mark; and will 
convey to an English reader a very imperfect 

- of the rich and varied power of the origi- 

' he great improvement has undoubtedly 

aken place of late years in our translations, 


i so much as to remove the old charge, 


. ~ Few but those who cannot write translate.”? 
it it is little less than sacrilege for a writer 
ie apprehends often but dimly his author's 
du ing,and who has no kindred faculty either 
rahe or expression, to undertake to 
tens ote masterpieces into another litera- 
seta nd yet how few of our poetical trans- 
, “ener sats yp ae ate b eye 
, Sgiving the apple wit 
fate, Richter, Schiller, or ouke. Strong 
- oughts dwindle in their hands either 
eebleness or mysticism: picturesque 


images lose all their force; origi 
ex l ; original turns of 
correct Engsapee into hackneyed phrasing ; 


ish is cast aside as superfl 
a - y- is, that readers turn sewer, om. 
aa Se the fame of what seems to them, 
Goethe ie seems, such very ordinary ware. 
chara suffered, perhaps, more than any 
of his 12? from bad trans tors. The purity 
the af and its perfect fitness to his sub- 
Which wholly veils itself, make 


| . . . 
_ him in a peculiar degree a stumbling-block to 
_ translators. Only aclear thinker and vigorous 
writer can catch his manner. He is too simple, 
too straightforward, too various for those who 
have not — through a long apprenticeship, 
not merely in literature but in Ife. 

It is surprising that Miss Swanwick should 
have spent so much time over Goethe without 
being cured of one of the most flagrant vices 


ingless phrases, and the insertion of common- 
eg expletives to eke out the measure of 

er lines. If there be one quality in Goethe's 
style, prose as well as verse, more conspi- 
cuous than another, it is its freshness and 
vigour, the aptness of the imagery, and the 
conciseness of the expression. There is never 
a word too much, nor an epithet that does 
not represent an idea; and from beginning to 
end of his voluminous writings it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find one specimen of 
poetical common-place. There is, however, 
scarcely a page of Miss Swanwick’s transla- 
tions without something of the kind. Epithets 
of the Rosa-Matilda school, and turns of 
phrase so worn as to have lost any meaning 
which they ever had, bespeak a mind incapable 
of apprehending the excellence of the poet she 


_has ventured to translate, with that full and 


entire sympathy which is indispensable for 
the transference of the thoughts and music of 
so great a singer into another tongue. 

In the very first page, the noble Dedication 
of the ‘Faust,’ Miss Swanwick is peculiarly 
unfortunate. Here the deepest feeling vents 
itself in language which is simplicity itself. 
Every word is in the best place to express the 
sentiment, and the verse is at the same time 
the very perfection of rhythmical cadence. 
In this Dedication, as our readers are aware, 
the poet calls up to memory the lost friends 
of his youth, who shared with him the expe- 
riences out of which his great drama grew, 
and who are now deaf to the voice whose old 
familiar tones would to them have been preg- 
nant with peculiar meaning. We take the two 
last verses, beginning— 

** Sie horen nicht die folgende Gesiinge, 
Die Seelen denen ich die erste sang,” &c. 
which are thus translated by Miss Swan- 


wick :— 

* Alas! my closing songs they hear no more, 
The friends, for whom my earlier strains I sang ; 
Dispersed the throng who greeted me of yore, 
And mute the voices that responsive rang ; 
My tuneful grief 'mong strangers now I pour, 
E’en their applauding tones inflict a pang, 
And those to whom my music once seem’d sweet, 
If yet on earth, are scatter’d ne’er to meet. 


“ A strange unwonted longing doth upraise 
To yon calm spirit-realm my yearning soul! 
In softened cadence, as when Zephyr plays 
With ZXol’s harp, my funcful numbers roll ; 
My pulses thrill, the tear unbidden strays, 
My steadfast heart resigns its self-control ; 
As from afar the present meets my view, 
While what hath pass’d away alone seems true.” 
Anything more unlike Goethe than this 
. ° s 
can hardly A conceived. ‘‘ Tuneful grief” and 
tuneful numbers,” favourite phrases of Miss 
Swanwick’s, we had thought were confined to 
prize poems and the small poets of the Pope 
2 a og Goethe knew —s of them. The 
same vagueness affects every line, till we seek 
in vain for the strong natural feeling and 
transparent language of the original. ‘These 
faults the great difficulty of the task may 
somewhat extenuate, but what excuse is to 
be found for the nonsense of the lines,— 
“ Alas! my closing songs they hear no more, 
The friends for whom my earlier strains I sang ?” 
The — lament is that these friends have 


never heard the songs in question at all. 








Neither are these his “ closing songs.” Goethe 








says simply, “the following songs,” that is 
'the songs which follow this Dedication. A 
truer idea of the poet's meaning may, we 
| think, be gathered from the following version, 
imperfect though it be :— 


* Alas, alas! those strains they cannot hear, 
The souls to whom my earliest lays I sang; 
Gone are they all, that band of friends so dear, 
The echoes hush'd that once responsive rang ; 
My numbers fall upon the stranger's ear, 
Whose very praise is to my heart a pang, 
And all, who in my lays took pride of yore, 
Are scatter'’d through the world, or else no more. 


** And yearnings fill my soul, unwonted long, 
To yonder still sad spirit-world to go ; 
Now, like Eolian harp, my faltering song 
Rises and falls in fitful cadence low ; 
A shudder thrills me, as old memories throng, 
The strong heart melts, tears fast on tear-drops flow ; 
What I possess seems far far off to be, 
And what hath pass’d away becomes reality.” 

As we advance into the play itself, it does 
not appear that Miss Swanwick is more for- 
tunate. It may, indeed, be ——— whether 
any woman, however gifted, could do justice 
tothe ‘Faust.’ It abounds in passages which 
a woman can hardly be expected thoroughly 
to understand, and there is a terrible force and 
closeness in the style which are to be found in 
no female writer that we know. This must 
be echoed in a translation, otherwise it scarcely 
deserves the name. The thought is much, 
but we cannot afford to want its peculiar 
clothing, which, indeed, gives to the thought 
no small part of its power. Clever and grace- 
ful as Miss Swanwick often is, when she 
comes to passages of concentrated power, she 
is sure to fail ; indeed she seems not to 
feel how indispensable in such passages 
it is to preserve the very cadence and measure 
of the original. As an illustration, let us take 
Faust’s famous curse, which Goethe wrote 
in fiery octosyllabics, but which his translator 
dilutes into elegiacs. Faust has been speak- 
ing of his weariness of life :— 

“ Faust. And thus my very being I deplore, 

Death ardently desire, and life abhor. 

** Meph. And yet, methinks, by most 'twill be confess’d, 
That death is never quite a welcome guest. 

“ Faust, Happy the man around whose brow he binds 
The blood-stain'd wreath in conquest’s dazzling hour, 


Or whom, excited by the dance, he finds 
Dissolved in bliss, in love's delicious bower!” 


This is sad milk-and-water for Goethe'’s— 


** Den er, nach rasch durchras'tem Tanxe, 
In eines Madchens Armen findet!" 


But to proceed :— 


“ Oh that before that lofty —_ might 
My soul entranced had sunk to endless night!” 


This is a perversion quite inexcusable in a 
translator. Goethe knew too well what he 
was about to talk about sinking to “‘ endless 
night!" Why should Miss Swanwick put 
such nonsense into his mouth P— 


“ Meph. Yet did a certain man one night refrain 
Of its brown juice the crystal bow! to drain.” 


Here again Goethe says mR | about a 
crystal bowl or any other vessel. Besides, it 
was a phial, not a bowl, as we learned before. 


“ Faust. To play the spy diverts you, then? 

“ Meph. own, 
Though not omniscient, much to me is known. 

“ Faust. if o'er my soul the tone familiar, stealing, 
Drew me from harrowing thought’s bewildering maxc, 
Touching the lingering chords of childlike feeling, 
With the sweet harmonies of pred days; 

So now I breathe my curse on all that windeth 
Its coil of magic influence round the soul, 

And with delusive flattery fondly bindeth 

The wretched spirit to this dismal hole! (?) 
And before all, cursed be the high opinion 
Wherewith the spirit girds itself around! 

Of shows delusive cursed be the dominion 
Within whose mocking sphere our sense is bound! 
Accursed of lying dreams the treacherous wiles, 
The cheat of glory, fame’s exalted rage! 
Accursed as property what each beguiles, 

As wife and child, as slave and heritage! 
Accursed be Mammon, when with treasure 
He doth to daring deeds incite ; 

Or when to steep the soul in pleasure 





He spreads the couch of soft delight. 
Dre be the qregdo veleemls uice} 
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Accursed love's dream, of joys the first! 
Accursed be hope, accursed be faith! 
And more than all be patience cursed!” 


This is, indeed, Goethe and water, besides 
being bad English, bad rhythm, and bad in- 
terpretation ; and when we turn to his page 
it requires all our gallantry to reconcile us to 
the rashness which could present it in lieu of 
the burning energy of this remarkable passage. 
Who, indeed, shall do it justice? We have 
no hope of doing so; but believing it to be 
possible to give some notion of the original, 
we shall, by way of stimulant after Miss 
Swanwick’s diluent, essay a version of our 



























































own! 
Faust. And thus by life, as by a load oppress’d, 
I long for death,—existence I detest 


Meph. And yet death never is a wholly welcome guest. 
Faust. Oh happy he around whose brows he winds, 

In victory’s radiant hour, the blood-stain’d bays, 

Whom on the bosom of his girl he finds, 

Warm from the dance’s wild and maddening maze! 

Oh would my soul, ’neath that high spirit’s might, 

In rapturous trance might swoon away and sink. 
Meph. Yet was there one, who on a certain night 

A certain dark-brown mixture fear’d to drink. 
Faust. It seems, you love to play eaves-dropper? So! 
Meph. I'm not omniscient: yet some things I know. 
Faust. Since, when my brain was rack’d and reeling, 

A sweet and old familiar chime 

Beguiled my all of childish feeling 

With memories of a happier time ; 

So now I curse whate’er doth 

With wizard coil these souls Jem, 

And chains us to this dreary den 

With cozening and deceitful powers. 

And first be cursed the proud conceit, 

That girds our spirits like a fence ; 

Cursed be the glare of shows that cheat, 

And play and palter with our sense ! 

Cursed be the false and flattering dream 

Of fame—a name beyond the grave, 

Cursed all that ours we fondly deem 

As wife and child, as plough and slave! 

Be Mammon cursed, when he with pelf 

Inspires to deeds, were else renown, 

When he, to sot and pamper self, 

Makes silken-smooth our couch of down! 

Curse on the grape’s balsamic juice, 

A curse on love's entrancing thrall, 

A curse on hope—on faith profuse— 

And curse on patience more than all! 


To take from our mouths the taste of this 
anathema, which almost equals the curse of 
age Fo and certainly surpasses the swear- 
ing of the armies in Flanders, let us quote 
gta prayer to the ‘ Mater Dolorosa,’ 
which, notwithstanding some importations for 
the sake of rhyme, has been very agreeably 
rendered by Miss Swanwick. 


“ MARGARET (putting fresh flowers in the jars before the 
image of the Virgin.) 
* Ah, rich in sorrow, thou 
Aol th de 
¢ eye my misery! 

The sword in thy ~ ot teed d 
— dost with bitter smart 

aze upwards on thy son’s mute agony. 
To the dear God pany § — 
Ascends fd sigh, 
Pleading s and thy mute mi b 
Ah, who can know , rin 
The torturing woe 
That harrows me, and racks me to the bone ? 
How my poor heart, without relief, 
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Thou knowest, then along ne ref 
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eluded, are no more,—but one which shall 
represent at once and for ever in English 
literature a poem which amongst us has yet 
to reach the full measure of its fame. Let 
no one or this task, who does not bring 
to it a large knowledge of the human heart 
and of human life, with a mastery of all the 
resources of our language, and a determina- 
tion to spare no pains to give to his work the 
same finish which Goethe purchased by years 
on years of careful elaboration. 
. . , . 

n the ‘Iphigenia’ and the ‘ Tasso,’ Miss 
Swanwick has been much more successful. 
The latter especially is, for the most part, so 
good, that the presence of the faults to which 
we have already alluded in her ‘ Faust’ is the 
more to be regretted. Even the best passages 
are marred, either by attempts at fine writing 
or by carelessness of finish, when a little addi- 
tional trouble, and a resolution to follow her 
original closely, might have produced a really 
valuable work. As an illustration, take the 
following passage from the interview between 
Tasso and the Princess, where she paints the 
distinguishing characteristics of the sexes:— 

*“ Princess. Tis order woman seeketh, freedom man. 

** Tasso. Thou thinkest us unfeeling, wild, and rude ? 

“ Princess. Not so! but ye with violence pursue 

A .aultitude of objects far remote. 

Ye venture for eternity to act, 

While we, with views more narrow, on this earth, 
Seek only one possession, well content 

If that with censtancy remain our own. 

For we, alas! are of no heart secure, 

Whate’er the ardour of its first devotion. 

Beauty is transient, which alone ye seem 

To hold in honour; what beside remains 

No longer charms; what doth not charm is dead. 
If among men there were who knew the prize— 
The heart of woman—who could recognise 
What treasures of fidelity and love, 

Are garner’d safely in a woman’s breast, 

If the remembrance of bright single hours 

Could vividly abide within your souls ; 

If your so searching glance could pierce the veil 
Which age and wasting sickness o’er us fling ; 

If the possession which should satisfy, 

Waken'd no restless cravings in your hearts; 
Then were our happy days indeed arrived, 

We then should celebrate our golden age.” 

This is good writing, despite of one or two 
misconceptions of the author’s meaning in 
these lines—as in the translation of “ einzi 
schinen Stunden,” literally “ uniquely beauti- 
ful hours,” by the phrase, “ bright single 
hours.” Yet a student of Goethe will at once 
feel that it is not Goethe. If he turn to the 
original, his surmise will be confirmed. A 
translation, in which the text shall be closely 
followed, will enable our readers to form a 
judgment on this point for themselves :— 


Tasso. Thou thinkest us unruly, harsh, unfeeling ? 
Princess. Not so! But ye for far off treasures strive, 

And stern and strenuous must your striving be ! 
Ye make your ventures for eternity, 

Whilst we, with scope more bounded, only seek 
A simple earthly treasure, well content 
‘If thet remain unswervingly our own. 

Of no man’s heart are we secure, howe’er 

Its faith at first to ours was fondly vow'd. 
Beauty is transient, yet that alone 

Ye seem to honour ;—what of that is left 

No longer charms, and what charms not is dead. 
Oh were there only men, who knew to prize 

A woman's heart,—men who could see and feel 
What treasures infinite of truth and love 

Are closely garner’d in a woman’s breast ; 

If the remembrance of delicious hours 

ree ene er ae con oe 

n souls ever ; if your glance, 

So searching else, could penetrate the veil 

Which o'er us age or wasting sickness fling ; 

If the possession, which should satisfy, 

Made you not wanton after other joys, 

Then should for us a glorious dayspring da 
Then should we celebrate our golden age. 


In making this version, we have simpl 
followed Goethe line for line, each word sista 
out of a word in the original. We leave it to 
our readers to say, which of the renderings is 
to be preferred. 

We have spoken of this volume critically, 
but with all its faults we are bound in justice 
to say, that it is one which will be seed with 





——— 


a 
pleasure and profit. It may be long before } 
is supplanted by translations of 4 }j her 
order, and till then it may not unworthit 
find its place upon the shelves of those < 
cannot study these noble plays in Goethe's 


own words. 














Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. By Alexander Von Hun. 
boldt. First Part of the Third Volume 
Translated under the superintendence of 
Lieut.-Col. Ed. Sabine, R.A., &. Long. 
mans; Murray. : 

ALEXANDER Von Hvmpotpr was born x 

Berlin in 1769. Easy circumstances enabled 

him to devote all the early years of his life to 

the acquisition of general information, and the 
natural bent of his disposition inclined him tp 
improve to the utmost the advantages fortune 
had accorded him. Before the age of eighteey 
he had formed a strong desire to visit the 
Western Continent for the purpose of study. 
ing the operations of nature in their grandest 
manifestations. In his personal narrative he 
writes— No longer deluded by the agitation 
of a wandering life, I was anxious to conten. 
plate nature in all its variety of wild and 
stupendous scenery ; and the hope of collect. 
ing some facts useful to the advancement of 
science incessantly impelled my wishes to 
wards the luxuriant regions spread under the 
torrid zone.” For six years he gave himself 
to the task of carefully preparing for the 
execution of the labour he el planned. He 
busied himself in mastering the principles of 
such scientific instruments as he designed to 
employ in his investigations, and in familiar 
izing his hands with their practical employ- 
ment; and he visited various parts of Europe 
where he conceived phenomena were ptt 
sented that might become valuable standart 
of comparison for him in his new field of 
observation. After these preliminary exer 
cises he started upon his enterprising 
searches, taking his departure from Corum 
in the year 1799. He spent five years ® 
various regions that had attracted his interes 


in South America, having examined Tem — 


riffe during his voyage across the Atlantic 
Cumana, Caraccas, the Llanas, San ne 
nando, the Orinoco, Havannah, Cuba, U 


thagena, Quito, and Mexico, were 80 7 


foci from whence his observing eyes : 
new points of departure. He return “ih 
Europe in 1804 by Philadelphia, bearing “i 
him the soiamitiebed products of his 
During the five years of his wandering ® 
single meet bo _ og ime 
regard had esca is notice. 

lekes with his joatruments and the treasure 


he had heaped together, followed in hist © 


across New Spain and over the chain 
Andes, from the shores of the Pacifie to 
of the West Indian seas. Towards 


of the expedition his stock of treasures ¥# : : 
contained in no less than forty-two OM ‘ 
Of plants alone he had collected © ot | 


mode 


ferent species that were indigeno 
uatorial regions. Such was the 


which this accomplished philosopher 0% 
menced his design of interrogenns ate 


“ 
researches almost without a_pause- his j 


Since 1804 he has continued to Pp’ 


in visited many parts of Europe- 
par an excursion to the U Mount 
the frontiers of China, and the — pr 
Caspian Sea. The entire life of this 7 
philosopher has been spent pe os 
science, and now at the age of — 

is putting the finishing stroke to struct? 
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—__— 
that he must have commenced to rear nearly 
three querters of a century ago. 

The skilful observer of nature invariably 
begins his work, as Humboldt did, b y noting 
the various phenomena that come before him, 
as so many distinct and separate elements. 
As his observations are multiplied, he is gra- 
dually led to distribute their results into 
naturally allied groups, in order that he may 
the more easily remember or apply them. Tn 
these groups of natural alliance he finds cer- 
tain broadly marked conditions that are 
common to all the contained members. These 
common conditions lead him to the recogni- 
tion of certain great general laws that then 
assume the importance of the apparent proxi- 
mate causes of the phenomena that are 





grouped together. The more philosophic 
mind having possessed itself of these laws, 
and having maturely weighed their general | 
aspects and relations, comes to the conclusion | 
that these also have a common dependence | 
upon still more comprehensive facts ; it finds | 
in them evidence of the existence of ‘ causal | 
connexion” —that is, it arrives at the percep- 
tion that many subordinate expressions in 
nature are mutually related by common 
dependence upon comprehensive causation. 
In this way, as his objective stores of infor- 
mation grow richer and fuller from progres- | 
sive accumulation, the man of science ad- | 
vances steadily from the region of particular | 
facts into that of general relations, and year | 
by year acquires a deeper and clearer insight 
into the great plan of the arrangement of the 
Universe. 
Humboldt’s course has therefore mani- 
festly been in strict accordance with the 
natural instinct of the successful investigator 
of truth. He commenced his work by picking 
up plants and fragments of rock, wherever he 
could set his foot on the wide surface of the 
globe that stretches out between the Himalaya 
and the Andes, and now in the evening of his 
days he is serenely completing it by the pub- 
lication of his physien description of the 
universe. He has ascended laboriously from 
the region of the particular into the region of 
the general, and he now seeks to express to 
his fellow-mortals the nature of the prospect 
that there presents itself before him. This 
remarkable book, ‘Cosmos,’ comprises the 
sum total of the results of the life of one of 
; © most remarkable men of the age. Ac- 
nom ledging the fact that mortals are yet very 
a fom the time when it will be possible for 
wr, to concentrate all the perceptions of 
sb of ons into an idea that embraces the 
be sods ature, its author yet believes that 
ain is So far matured, that it is possible to 
a,s xery erectile approach towards 
ing the fost | is especial object in publish- 
f k k, is the expression of this fact. 
whole —to v0 esnont a picture of nature as a 
nine hen show that all the various pheno- 
the chine ate offered to the contemplation of 
© Pullosopher are but so many porti f 
complete system. Th Pe ee tae 
pelling, fornia ere may be many im- 
materia] ani ees er emeing forces in the 
manifest to the eve Pcs are for the present 
rereral of the ye of Omniscience alone, but 
are beneath mere causal connexions that 
ve been € outward surface of things 
revealed to the apprehension of 


B . 
Pied — to present aclear view of these 
apparent © nds that bring together so many 
government’ ore im nature, and express the 
carefully to of general laws, it is necessary 
Y © avoid the accumulation of de- | 


| 
} 





tached facts, since all attention that is given 
to them must be for the time withdrawn from 
the observance of relations. Humboldt there- 
fore attempts to give an insight into the 
causal connexion of the phenomena of nature, 
by bringing graphically together the grand 
results of observation in the order which he 
deems the most significant. In the first 
volume of ‘Cosmos,’ he sketches a general 
plan of the external aspect of nature. Com- 
mencing with the great firmament of stars, 
where it fades away in the distance into 
nebulous light, and coming inwards through 
the nearer star groupings, with their proper 
and common motions, and their matell rela- 
tions, and through the solar system, with its 


grand central luminary and dependent planets, | 


satellites, and comets, he at last arrives at the 
surface of the terrestrial globe. Having there 


marked the form, density, and temperature of | 


the earth, its electro-magnetic currents and 
auroral light, he proceeds to trace the reaction 
of its internal masses upon the surface crust, 
seen in the phenomena of the earthquake and 
voleano, and in the peculiarities of rocky 
arrangement that lie beneath the superficial 
soil. From t’iis he advances to the considera- 
tion of the great atmospheric and oceanic 
envelope in which the vast band of meteoro- 


—— ——-~ 
witness to this truth. It may perchance be 
this causal connexion of mind and matter that 
Humboldt intends to illustrate; but we do 
not think that many English readers will 
catch the meaning from the phrase ‘ internal 
reflex of external nature,’ or from the three 
hundred and fifty pages that contain the trans- 
lated exposition of the theme. 

The third volume of ‘ Cosmos’ aims at pre- 
senting a simple statement of the most com- 
prehensive truths that have been found to be 





at the bottom of the causal connexion of phe- 
nomena. It comprises the ultimate results of 
the generalizing process that has been spoken 
of as the basis of all sound philosophy. It is 
therefore beyond question the most interest- 
ing portion of the work, for it indicates the 
advance that has been made towards the ap- 
prehension of “the one great idea that 
embraces the whole of nature.”” It is a mas- 
terly record of the present state of scientific 
opinion in the various provinces of human 
knowledge. Only one portion of the volume 
has been yet translated, and this relates ex- 
clusively to the “* Heavens of the Fixed Stars.” 
The author has commenced this volume, as he 
did the preceding ones, by first considering 
the regions that are the most remote from 
the earth. He professes, in the pages now 








logical agents dwell, and to the various rela- | 
tions by which these are made to connect | 
themselves with the evolution and mainte- 
nance of vegetable and animal life. 

The second volume of ‘ Cosmos’ is an 
attempt to present the same subject under a | 
different ms pe In it Humboldt sketches | 


published, to present the principal results of 
actual observation in what he pleases to call the 
Astrognostic department of nature. These 
results, and the conclusions and conjectures 
which arise out of them, are matters alike 
fraught with thoughtful interest. 

As an example of the accuracy and simpli- 
city of Humboldt's style of thinking, we give 





the physical universe as seen in its reflection 
from the mind of man. We think that he has | 
been far less happy in the treatment of this | 
portion of his work, and we are not surprised | 
at this; for it appears to us that there is an 
element of confusion and obscurity in the idea | 
that is at the foundation of the structure. | 
The volume seems to us to be an essay on | 
the history of the development of the idea of 
causal connexion in the phenomena of the 
universe, as expressed in the growth of litera- 
ture and in the advance of science. But the 
successive epochs of the history of literature 
and science present, not an internal reflection 
of external nature, but rather an internal 
rowth stimulated and determined by its 
instrumentality. The perception of unity of 
plan in creation we believe to be an ordained 
development of mental nature, rather than a 
reflection of external existence. It is the 
advance of the tree towards the mature sea- 
son of fruitage, under the genial influence of 
the external stimulus that has been benefi- 
cently provided for effecting the purpose, 
rather than the formation of a misty imagé 
upon the mirage cloud. The mutual adapta- 
tion of the capacities of man’s internal nature, 
and of the powers and properties of external 
nature by which he is surrounded, we believe 
to be one of the most striking instances that 
can be adduced of causal connexion. The 
binding together of sun to sun, and world to 
world, by the gravitating influence, is not a 
more manifest illustration of the principle of 
mutual dependence and common relation, than 
the progressive development of material and 
immaterial nature under the reciprocal actions 
and reactions of each upon the other. The 
printing presses, steam-engines, railways, and 
electric telegraphs, into which matter has 
been moulded by mind,—and the steady 
growth by mental power, through the con- 
templation of the properties of matter, up to 





the great achievements of civilized life, bear 


v . * 
a few of his remarks on the observations that 
have been made by astronomers on the paral- 
laxes of stars :— 

‘Only separate parts of space have been accessi- 
ble to measurement ; and the results, which surpass 
all our powers of realization, are brought together 
with complacency by those who take a childish 
pleasure in large numbers, and even imagine that, 
by means of images of physical Se creating 
astonishment, they peculiarly enhance the sub- 
limity of astronomical studies. The distance of 
the star 61 Cygni from the sun is 65°700 semi- 
diameters of the earth’s orbit—a distance which 
light takes rather more than ten years to traverse, 
whilst it comes from the sun to the earth in 8 
minutes 17°78 seconds. Sir John Herschel con- 
jectured, from an ingenious combination of photo- 
metric estimations, that, supposing stars of the 
milky way which he saw glimmer in his twenty 
feet telescope to be newly formed luminous bodies, 
they would have required 2000 years thus to have 
sent us their first ray of light, All attempts to bring 
such numerical relations home to our imaginations 
fail, either from the vastness of the unit of measure 
employed, or from the vastness of the number of 
its repetitions.” 

The following extract pleasingly illustrates 
Humboldt’s method of following up causal 
connexion. He is speaking of the peculiarities 
of variable stars :— 

‘‘From the probably great physical similarity 
of the luminous process in all the self-luminous 
celestial bodies (in the central body of our own 
planetary system, and in the remoter suns or fixed 
stars), it has long been justly pointed out how im- 
portant a bearing the periodical or non-periodical 
variation of light in stars may possibly have on 
climatology in general,—on the hi of the ter- 
restrial atmosphere; i. e. on the bres, 5 quantity 
of heat received in the course of y our planet 
from solar radiation,—and on the condition of 
organic life, and its forms of development, in dif- 
ferent latitudes. The variable star, Mira, Ceti, 
changes from the second to the eleventh magnitude, 
and even to entire disappearance ; and we have just 
seen that Eta, Argts, has increased from the fourth 
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to the first magnitude, and even to the brightness of 
Canopus, and almost to that of Sirius. If only a 
very small of such alterations of luminous in- 
tensity and radiant heat, either in the ascending 
or descending scale, should have taken place in our 
sun (and why should it be different from other 
suns’) they would have produced more powerful, 
and even more uences to our planet 


[Feb 99 
that they were twice t thed tir Quam 
ere twice transcribed by § 

To produce the same guinea a te a 
the less excusable that the editor tells aa, 
was embarrassed with wealth. Indeed the 
third series contains several index-like pa : 
which are of no other use as they stant tha 
to indicate passages which interested Souther 
We find ourselves in an 6 shes 








Southey was not trained in a school like this 
is a gain to the public, for what he accumu- 
lated he has now been enabled to bequeath ; 
and it was a gain to himself, for while he 
fancied he was losing time, he was_probably 
husbanding health and intellect. When he 
asserted, that in place of harvesting he ought 








in prudence to be threshing, he little thought 


i the tion of all geolo- Apotheemmail 
pr per tien. erp adr “ear eco he 49 2 how entirely prudence was the other wy where we read the labels upon the he 
Adam Smith defines a philosopher to be a Like the Chancellor Daugesseau, his only | and are debarred access to the contents. It , 


amusement was change of occupation, and it 
was fortunate that he devoted a portion of his 
day to seeking new materials, instead of strain- 
ing his mind further to work up the old. The 
machine might have gone faster, but it would 
have worn out the sooner. His passion for 
hoarding knowledge may, as he said, have 
amounted to a failing; he may justly have 
compared himself to the persons who frequent 
sales, and fill their houses with useless pur- 
chases, because they may want them at a 
future day; but since he would have been 
composing if he had not been copying and 
collecting, his instinctive propensities led him 
by the safest and most profitable path. 

“Cognizant as I am with every-day life,” says 
Mr. Warter, in dismissing the fourth and final 
assisting memory. He held that what is twice | volume of the Common-Place Book, ‘‘and practical 
read is better remembered than what isin my habits and my ways, I am a ‘clerke of 
transcribed, and he therefore thought it folly | Oxenforde’ withal, and a scholar,—such as the 
to copy from books which a reference enables | puny scholars of these days are! And, therefore, 
us to consult at will. Gibbon agreed with lament to find that many errors in these volumes 
Johnson. He tried the plan according to the | have escaped my notice, even after close and hard 
method of Locke, and laid it aside from expe- | @bour, and thick thinking too! But, when F 
rience of its disadvantages. Whenever the | ne rr ovogh Higet te ane wetined — 

. . ° oO iooKing in ipbraries, no corres 1 

particulars are scattered and multitudinous, learned an By no labour on my own coat has been 
it seems convenient to collect the frag- | spared. Every sheet has taken up more hours in 
ments into a single heap; and yet Southey’s a day than are easily found,—and the making 
conclusions were nearly coincident with good'a single reference has often made night and 
those of Johnson and Gibbon. It was a les- | morning closer acquaintances than is good either 
son, he said, he had learnt at no little price, for sight or health! Therefore, courteous reader, 
that the time it took to make extracts from a look gently upon confessed errors, and of thy 
borrowed book was worth more than the cost ca™dour, learned critic, correct them for me, and 
of the work. What was worse, he discovered | thou shalt have thanks,—the truest, the most 
too late that the system he pursued was ruin- | unreserved! Ye will not have half the pleasure in 
ous to memory. There is no faculty of the | °'Tecting, I shall have in learning!" 


tantalising to meet such entries as ‘an admis. 
able passage,’ ‘an excellent anecdote,’ and tp 
be told by Mr. Warter to turn to the volume 
which the librarian of the British Museu 
may be able to do, when a little economy of 
the space he has wantonly wasted would hare 
ermitted him to favour us with ‘the excel. 
ent anecdote’ and ‘the admirable passage, 
These are trifles; a graver charge remains, 
Everybody acquainted with Southey’s Writing: 
is aware that, with a great deal of reverence: 
for religion, he had an unhappy partiality for 
profane _— It was his A os weapon 
10stile sects, and if his cause ws | 


person whose trade it is to do nothing and 
speculate on ev ing ; Humboldt’s philo- 
hy has been to do everything, and then to 
w his speculations to grow up as the 
natural results of his deeds and personal 
researches. Cosmos abounds in illustrations 
of the truth that the speculations of sound 
philosophy are deeds in their results. 
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Southey's Common- Place Book. Fourth Series. 
Original Memoranda, §c. Edited by his 
Son-in-law, John Wood Warter, B.D. 
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lawful the weapon was not. “The tendency | 
of this species of composition,” says a wise ald B. 
writer, ‘is to make sin ridiculous, whereasit ~~ 
ought to be made odious.” Though therews 7 
no end to answer, he still luxuriated in levities 
which shock solemn minds. In youthandn 7 
age he talked of taking a postchaise in the 

eternal world to visit this author and that) | 
and discuss with them matters which a 9 
hardly worthy to engage the attention of even 

mortal men. Heaven rose not awful an 

sublime upon his thoughts; he loved tod — 
grade it to the likeness of our petty custom 9 
and petty concerns. Scripture was not pr- 
vileged; believing it to be the Word of Goi, 7 
he likewise believed that he might make 7 ~ 
the text for miserable mirth. This incon 7 
sistency in a man so pious and good—ths 7 
handling of sacred things, now as a Wor | 7 
shipper, and now as a buffoon,—has always | 
excited equal wonder and blame. We # 
astonished that Mr. Warter,—a clergyman 
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mind more sharpened by use, or more blunted 
by inaction. Henderson, the actor, repeated 
to Dugald Stewart, after a single reading, 
such a portion of a newspaper, that the meta- 
physician thought it marvellous. “If, like me,” 
said Henderson modestly, in reply to the ex- 
clamations of surprise, ‘ you had trusted for 
your bread to getting words by heart, you 
would not be astonished that habit should 
et ge facility.” What Henderson would 

ive committed to memory Southey com- 
mitted to his manuscript volumes, and trusted 
to them so exclusively, that at last he retained 
nothing beyond general impressions. Want 
of practice was not alone the cause of the 
defect. His appetite for knowledge exceeded 
his or any man’s digestion, and he would have 
recollected more had he read less. A light 
and rapid pressure of the seal is not sufficient 
to indent the understanding with a permanent 
— Our rough forefathers were sensible 
of the truth, and sometimes stamped the body 
to assist the mind. There were parts of 
France where it was customary to whip the 
children at an execution, that they might 
never forget it. Marmontel, in his boyhood, 
was summoned suddenly to see a salamander 
in the fire. While he was watching it with 
wonder, his father gave him a tremendous 
= on the vs aly A ewig said he, “* you will 
ways remem you have seen a sala- 
mente. If the salamander was in the fire, 
young Marmontel might be said, without a 
violent figure, to be in the frying-pan. That 









There is neither learned critic nor courteous 
reader who would not think kindly of Mr. 
Warter, and wish to think well of his labours, 
for the sake of this modest and graceful apo- 
logy. It is a pity he should have marred it by 
an affected style. Since he is a scholar of these 
days,—a ripe and good one no doubt—he need 
not scorn to write the language of the present 
time. Another species of pedantry in which 
he indulges, is to describe Southey by quota- 
tions. Any incidents of the laureate’s life, or 
traits of his character, which Mr. Warter will 
communicate, the public, he may be sure, will 
gladly receive; but he should hew the statue 
or himself, and not be chipping fragments 
from other men’s busts, which, however 
cunningly put together, will make a coarse 
and motley piece of work, and prove an in- 
different likeness after all. These errors of 
taste, if such they are, take nothing from the 
value of the present publication, and we merely 
mention them now ccneee they are likely to 
take from the value of future productions. 
But we have faults to find with the Common- 
Place Book itself. Many of the passages have 
been already interwoven in Southey’s works 
—many bear the marks of his eccentricities 
of taste, and many, collected for purposes 
known to none but himself, are so intrinsicall 
worthless, that, in the language of advertise- 
ments for lost property, “they are of no use 
to anybody ge the owner.” But the 
strangest fancy of all has been to print some 
of the extracts twice, for no better reason than 





should partake so little of the general fel 7 
ing as to publish a parody on the history! 
Noah,—nay, that he should have a pende! 
a note, implying approval, in which he tel 


us that “there is a most humorous letter : 
Southey’s made up from this rigmarole, wie, 7 


no doubt, some day or other will be printe 2) 
Never will any friend of Southey, or relign 7 
print a burlesque application of the made® © 
of Scripture. The specimen given, though 
tended to be ludicrous, is as dull as it ae 
fane. Southey was often happy in his re 
of satire; but his humour 1s 1 general 
most pretentious and the least facetious 
ever proceeded from a man of talent. 
ever innocent the subject, it must have : 
ainful to hear, if he expected any ee a 
foaab. We are glad to pass from te <a 
climate of criticism into the warm § 
raise. The four volumes of the Comme | 
lace Book are a vast storehouse 0 infor a 
tion,—useful for reference, for instruction q 
for entertainment. They are the or oe 
prized that very little of the matters 
to the world. Southey’s tree of Tines 
seldom grew upon the hedge which oft ie 
high road. His authors were few © for ¥ 
popular, and many of them unknown; =) 
was a diligent searcher among _ oat @ 
literature, and picked articles of value & 
dust and cinders. This concluding os! 
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to the varied acquirements both of the editor 
and the compiler. We cannot go quite so far 
as Messrs. Hogue and Bennett, who maintain 
that the student who will not exchange his 
coat and bed for the works of Howe, and his 
shirt for those of Owen, shows too much re- 
to his body and too little for his mind ; 
hat we will venture to assert that the buyers 
of Southey’s stores will be richer in under- 
standing than they are poorer in pocket. His 
notion that he was a man of such gigantic 
stature that only six ina generation were even 
tall enough to measure him, was absurd in 
the extreme. He was less remarkable for 
commanding elevation than for length of arm ; 
he was able to embrace a great variety of 
subjects, and brought eager curiosity and a 
quick understanding to bear upon them all. 
These were the faculties which presided over 
the construction of the ‘Common-Place Book,’ 
and many who would not be at the trouble to 
open the oyster will be thankful for the pearl. 
Among the original fragments are a few 
brief notices of Portuguese writers, expressed 
in language more nervous and picturesque 
than any we can remember from Southey’s 
pen. He says of a heavy, unimpassioned 
poet, that “he struck the lyre with frost-bitten 
fingers:” he describes some Eclogues, which 
were wretched both in matter and style, as 
“having the soul of a driveller in the body of 
a paralytic ;” and he compares his sensations, 
after reading an author whose sense was 
meagre and language obscure, to those of a 
person who has tired his jaws in cracking 
empty nuts. These finely descriptive images 
were produced, we suspect, in early manhood. 
With him they were hot-house plants which 
required forcing, and he soon ceased to have 
leisure for the process. Under the head of 
‘Sentences,’ there are several maxims which 
are both good and characteristic :— 
_ “Tintend to be a hedge-hog, and roll myself up 
in my own prickles: all I regret is that I am not a 
porcupine, and endowed with the property of 


shooting them to annoy the beasts who come near 
enough to annoy me. 

“If Momus had made a window in my breast, I 
would have made a shutter to it. 

“The loss of a friend is like that of a limb. 

Time may heal the anguish of the wound, but the 
loss cannot be repaired. 
‘ A man is a fool if he be enraged with an ill 
- he cannot remedy, or if he endures one that 
ecan. He must bear the gout, but there is no 
Secasion to let a fly tickle his nose.” 


An extract made by S ’ 

an ¢ y Southey from ‘ Bras- 
bridge 8 Memoirs’ expresses a truth so seldom 
— and so needful to be known, that 
A awnrves to be circulated throughout the 
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From the lighter parts we will select the 


anecdotes which, as far as we know, have not 


rm been published. 
4. avy surgeon loved to ; 
H geon lov prescribe salt water. 
e fell oy one day. ‘Zounds, Will,’ said 


& sailor, ‘ there’ : : 
icine ae the doctor tumbled into his own 


‘* A sailor who had 
foont ; been for several years on a 
ake! kere and had hardly ever ied on shore, 
Proceeded t week to have a trip by land, and 
: the first time 


retu ; When he 
but awd at night, he could talk of nothing 
had seen in the church ‘Why, 


d'ye think th ? 
ashore? aa: ey does with the dead corpseses 
said he to a shipmate, ‘How should I 


know?’ said the other. ‘Why, then, Bill, may I 
never stir,’ replied Jack, ‘ but they puts ‘em up in 
boxes and directs ‘em.’ 

‘An English sailor at the Island of St. Michael's 
was attacked by a Spaniard. ‘I got the rascal 
down,’ said he to the surgeon of his ship, ‘ and 
took a case of razors out of my pocket, and opened 
one of them. Zhe Deril bid me cut his throat, but 
God would not let me.” 


The next story was told to Southey by My. 
Croker. It is almost needless to mention 
that the scene is laid in Ireland; for there is 
only one place in the world where the in- 
habitants could have hit upon such a happy 
method for dispersing disease:—‘* The de- 
ceased had senaiined of a pain in his bowels, 
and his comrades, to relieve him, had deter- 
mined upon spreading the gripe. The way 
this was effected was by laying the patient on 
his back, and then putting a plank on his belly, 
upon which all the company stood and 
jumped.” The scene of the next is America; 
but the answer is Irish still:— 

‘‘Servants in America object to answering a 
bell; they hold it unfit that Christians should be 
spoken to with a tongue of metal. Stamping or 
knocking is the usual way of calling them. <A 
gentleman having company rang repeatedly. At 
last the servant came up, opened the door, put his 
head in, and cried, ‘The more you ring, the more 1 
won't come.’ ” 

American pride is an easy virtue ; Cam- 
bridge vanity demands the spirit of a martyr. 


‘* A dandy who found fault with Chauncey Towns- 
hend’s neckcloth, assured him that in Cambridge 
the neckcloth makes the man. Another of these 
fellows said that when he undressed at night it 
was like heaven, but that a man must suffer in 
order to be captivating. 

‘* Rowland Hill made a good remark upon hear- 
ing the power of the letter H discussed, whether it 
were a letter or not. If it were not, he said, it 
would be a very serious affair for him, for it would 
make him i// all the days of his life. 

‘‘Some fifty or sixty years ago, Henry Erskine 
travelling through Winsley Dale, halted at Askrigg, 
and inquired of the landlord whether there was 
anything in the neighbourhood worthy of a 
stranger's notice. Boniface led him,—not to the 
falls of the Ure, nor to Hardra Scar, but into a 
field which had a cow-house in it, and a solitary 
tree. ‘There, sir,’ said the landlord, rubbing his 
hands with delight, ‘do you see that cow-house, 
sir? ‘Yes.’ ‘And do you see that tree, sir? 
That, sir, is a very remarkable place,—under that 
tree, sir, Rockingham was foaled.’ ” 


This is an admirable illustration of the 
enthusiasm men feel for their own pursuit, 
be it ever so insignificant. The birth-place of 
Rockingham was to the inn-keeping jockey 
what Marathon is to the patriot and scholar. 
The cunning of lunatics is notorious, but was 
never exerted with more amusing effect than 
in the instance which follows :— 

“A madman was conveyed from Rye to Bedlam. 
They slept in the Borough, and, suspecting whither 
they were taking him, he rose before sun-rise, went 
to Bedlam, and told the keepers that the next day 
he should bring them a patient. ‘ But in order to 
lead him willingly he has been persuaded that I am 
mad, and therefore / shall come as the madman. 
He will be very outrageous when you seize him, 
but you must = ta on a strait-waistcoat.’ Accord- 
ingly, the sane man was imprisoned, and the lunatic 
returned home. He entered a room full of his re- 
lations, told the story with exceeding glee, and 
immediately relapsed into his madness. The other 
man had a strait-waistcoat for about four days, be- 
fore he was exchanged.” 

All the world have heard of the disappoint- 
ment of Sir Walter Raleigh’s gardener when 
he tastéd the apples of the potato, which he 





supposed must be the precious part of the 





lant. The original tasters of tea had no 
etter luck. 

‘ Miss Hutchinson's great-grandmother was one 
of a party who partook of the first pound of tea 
that ever came into Penrith. It was sent as a pre- 
sent, and without directions how to use it. They 
boiled the whole at once in a kettle, and set down 
to eat the /eares with butter and salt. They won- 
dered how any person could like such a dish.” 

A beautiful trait of Hurdis, the poet, must 
not be omitted. He used to let the wheat- 
ears out of their traps, and leave their price 
for their ransom. This was to be just and 
generous both. Nor must we pass over a 
curious instance of the force of habit ina dog. 
He went every Sunday to Penkridge church 
during an entire year that the church was 
under repair, and passed the proper time in 
the famnily pew. Another anecdote, and we 
have done. Addison met with a page of 
Baxter's writings under a Christmas pie, and 
perusing it, conceived so high an idea of the 
author that he went {nd purchased the book. 
The page we have given from the Common- 
Place Book of Southey will be attended, we 
hope, with a similar result. 





Salmonia; ov, Days of Fly-fishing. By Sir 
Humphry biey, Bart. Peart Edition, 
with Illustrations. Murray. 

Great men, like lesser beings, have their 
foibles, which with them become magnified 
through contrast with greatness. Davy prided 
himself on his fly-fishing, not on his chemistry. 
He knew his own pre-eminence as a chemist, 
but was not quite sure of his claim to be a 
lawgiver among fishermen; consequently he 
grew vain about his doubtful rather than his 
legitimate pretensions. Many sapient fisher- 
men in these times have questioned his dicta 
on the rod and line; nevertheless, he did more 
than most of them—aye, than all of them put 
together could do; he wrote a charming book 
about their craft, as pleasant to read in this 
its fourth edition, as when it appeared new- 
born from the press. 

People who re no personal acquaintance 
with philosophers believe them to be a grim 
and unamuseable race. We remember once 
witnessing the first introduction of a sound- 
headed country sportsman and an ingenious 
though unlearned sailor, neither of whom had 
ever sat side by side with professional men 
of science before, into a merry dinner party 
of which all the other human elements were 
scientific. They were uneasy and out of their 
element, until, to the surprise of each, one 
found a skilled and successful angler in the 
naturalist beside him, and the other a prac- 
tical and experienced boatman in the geologist 
at his elbow. We would undertake, without 
travelling far, to furnish philosophers of va- 
rious scientific callings who could ride a race, 
hunt a fox, shoot a snipe, cast a fly, pull an 
oar, sail a boat, dance a polka, sing a song, 
or mix a bowl against any man with unexer- 
cised brains, or even with none at all, in the 
United Kingdom. 

There is no greater, or perhaps more pre- 
valent mistake, than the supposition that intel- 
lectual development is inconsistent with a 
keen sense of enjoyment. There are, it is 
true, a considerable number of grave, dull, 
would-be sages, moving at a snail’s %, with 
a snail's gravity, through society—looking, as 
Oken says of snails in his transcendental 


philosophy, like so. many prophesying god- 
beings ane shame Nine out of ten of them 
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fades 0) WhMeniald 
credit of an ominous and unbroken silence ; 
the tenth on the strength of su ng some 
incomprehensible paradox which neither he 
a aw a re to him com- 
prehend. Your real philosopher is neither 
unicative nor ie; he utters 
his words of wisdom at the right time and 
place, but on ordinary occasions is like other 
men, and enj If perhaps even more 
intensely when enjoyment is afloat. Davy 
was one of these, as way true man of 
ius is and has been. Hence the unaf- 
ected enthusiasm with which Sir Humphry 
lunged into stream and pool, and pursued 
is salmon-fishing hobby all over Europe. 
And whilst the zest for pleasure humanizes 
the philosopher, his science and taste in turn 
elevate his pleasures. The objects of his 
sport become to him a source of interest such 
as cannot be to common men. In their 
forms delights to all-wise contrivance, 
and in their instincts the guidance of super- 
human wisdom. He follows them to their 
haunts, marking every charm of the landscape 
on his way, and every turn and varying 
chance of his sport suggest reflections on 
men and things, fanciful analogies it may be, 
but not the less true; such as give eloquence 
to his tale of adventure, and render the re- 
cords of his amusements as classical as these 
‘Conversations on Fly-fishing’ by Davy. 


FE 





Modern Domestic Cookery; based on the well- 
known work of Mrs. Rundell. Murray. 
Goop Mrs. Rundell is nomore. The basting- 
ladle of our arch-cook, the sceptre of the gas- 
tronomic art, is henceforth to be wielded by 
Mr. Murray. After having ministered to our 
oe and bodily comfort to the extent 
0 ,000 copies, Mrs. Rundell’s labours, not- 
withstanding that they have been revised and 
re-revised again and again, to meet the en- 
lightened palate of the age, now require to be 
remodelled. ‘Mrs. Rundell’s Cookery Book’ 
is now and for ever to be known as ‘ Murray's 
Cookery Book,’ and its claim to rank as a new 
work is supported by the following summary 
of ‘ novel features,’—“ the great increase in 
the number and variety of receipts, set forth 
in a clearer type than before; a greater 
simplification of language, in order to render 
the receipts more easy of comprehension; 
the illustrative woodcuts which adorn the 
shear volume; the new system of num- 
ty | separate receipt, to facilitate 
reference; the mode of printing in figures 
all numbers and quantities, for the sake of 
clearness; and lastly, the tables for computing 
household accounts.” The cover of the book, 
moreover, is stamped in bold relief with a 
number of useful kitchea utensils, including a 
significant gilded clock, to denote that punc- 

tuality is the soul of cookery. 

These multitudinous improvements a 
to have been made with care, and the substan- 
tial bulk of the volume, numbering 650 pages, 
is a proof that the ‘additional receipts,” B80 
in number, unlike the ‘ additional lamps’ at 


Vauxhall, are given. 
The value of ‘ Murray's Modern Domestic 


ery’ d practi- 
cability. The sey tend bl 
p roae: O of the fashion. modern sadkeey 
books had led us to fear that a deal 
too much of the national time would be wasted 


in culinary trifling, and that 
to exchange the roast-beef of Old Ragland for 
the paté de foi gras of our volatile neighbours. 





comes forward to the rescue. 


Then let not Soyer’s treacherous skill, 
Nor Verey’s, oy thy peptic forces ; 

One comes to swallow many a pill 
Where many a course is! 


He dines unscathed who dines alone! 
Or shuns abroad those corner dishes ; 

No Roman garlics make him groan, 
Nor matelotte fishes. 


With mushroomed dishes cease to strive ; 
Nor for that truffled crime inquire, 
Which nails the hapless goose alive 
At Strasburg’s fire. 


Sound sleep renounces sugared pease ! 

No nightmares haunt the modest ration 
Of tender steak that yields with ease 

To mastication ! 


From stews and steams that round them play, 
How many a tempting dish would floor us, 
Had nature made no toll to pay, 
At the Pylorus! 


Happy the man whose prudent care 
Plain meat affects, at most a curry, 
Content to live on homely fare, 
As cooked by Murray. 








Easthury. A Tale. By Anna Harriet Drury. 

Pickering. 
Francis Jerrrey said of Fielding’s novels 
that there were few works of greater historical 
value. ‘ We should really ” he said, ‘“‘ be ata 
loss where to find in any authentic documents 
of the same period so satisfactory an account 
of the general state of society, and of moral, 
politseal, and religious feeling in the reign of 
George II.” Higher praise could not be 
awarded to the genius of Fielding than is 
implied in this remark of the prince of critics. 
The perfection of art lies in its truthfulness to 
nature. The most successful writers of fic- 
tion, whether in prose or verse, are those 
who, with requisite skill of selection and 
arrangement, draw their descriptions from 
the verities of life and the world around 
them. 

The charm of this pretty rural tale is that it 
gives a faithful picture of life and manners in 
an English country parish in our own times. 
It bears that stamp of historical value which 


those living at a distance from such scenes, to 
the dwellers in great towns, for instance, or to 
Scotch cousins or American friends, or to any 
who wish to know what goes on in English vil 
lage life in thedays of Queen Victoria, we would 
say» read among other books Miss Drury’s 
e of ‘Eastbury.’ Old ancestral mansions, 
noble parks, green lanes, open commons, the 
parish church, and school, and rectory ; the 
village with its rural peace and pleasure, with 
its gossipings also, os grumblings, and feuds; 
the loves, » hopes, fears, and other 
passions stirring alike in hall and cottage ; 
pauperism, wrongs of the people, chartist 
outbreaking ; true religion working where it 
can to increase the good and diminish the 
evil of life;—such are the scenes and subjects 
which the authoress has worked up into her 
instructive and interesting tale. e story 
itself is, for the most part, well told, the inci- 
dents varied, and the characters well drawn. 
The rm ay 7 igious acon + the y «: is 
praiseworthy, and the talent and good feeli 
of the writer throughout conspicuous. Bat 
to this prelimi are ‘angh be added cen- 
sure for various faults, which we will point 





out, both for purposes of general criticism, 


Jeffrey praised in the novels of Fielding. To | 





the | For the honour of British cooks, and for the | and because we believe that the write, , 
Pe cee oll comfort of British digestion, Mr. Murray | ‘ Kastbury “4c capable, by care and caline 


better things. 
By means of a railway journey from I, 
don, we are brought at once into the hear: - 
England and of the story. Julia llesmens 
the heroine of the book, is returning a 
from school and from a visit to some tows 
friends. In the carriage are three felloy 
travellers, intending, it appears, to stop a 
the same station. One is an old irritable 
gentleman, restless and ill-tempered, who 
during the first part of the journey, when no: 
pari, is busy referring to letters, ang 
making notes in a red morocco memoranduy 
book. The second is a lady between for 
and fifty, harsh-featured and stiff-mannere 
her cold steady eye looking like a sentinel op 
perpetual duty. The other isa young lady of 
great beauty, but with an expression of pensiye 
melancholy, apparently timid and subdued in 
the presence of the others. Ata refreshment 
station where the others alighted, and the two 
young ladies were left alone, the relief of 
eatrice is obvious, and the conversation 
then interests Julia the more in her favour, 
On arriving at the station, she learns from 
her brother, who comes to meet her, that 
this is Lord Eustace, their neighbour at the 
hall. The watchful attendant of his daughter 
Beatrice is a Mrs. Hargrave. On leaving the 
train, the red pocket book is missing, and 
this loss connects itself with the story. The 
Seymours come to Eastbury, where their 
arents, Sir John and Lady Seymour, and 
1er mother, Lady Lovel, welcome Julia 
That night a convenient fire in the ry 
brings out most of the other characters of the 
tale, and especially the young rector, Lionel 
Revis, whose courage and activity, and his 
kindness and attention afterwards to the 
sufferers, wins the praise of the whole village. 
The admiration which Julia from the first feels 
for him gradually ripens into love, which be. 
coming mutual, the book ends with their happy 
union. In Lionel Revis we are presented 
with a model clergyman; his person, spirit, 
and works being set forth as worthy of all 
praise. Some pardonable omegeey of 
course there is, but we may observe that 
there are many things in the management of 
his parish worthy of general imitation, and 
country ministers will meet with 
hints in Miss Drury’s tale which they wil 
not find in Bishop Burnet’s ‘ Pastoral Care 
or Baxter's ‘Reformed Pastor.’ The visite 
tion of the parish, in the third chapter, 
well written, and brings us in contact wi 
much variety of character. Julia Seymou, 
at first over-romantic and lively, but 
sense beyond her years, under pe 9 
guidance of Lionel and the pe poe 
old Lady Lovel, and the good companions 
of Jane Barnard, the curate’s daughter, 
becomes all that could be desired in 4 4 


wife and helpmeet. The family of Bar- 
nards is the on marked group in the story; 
Old Mr. Barnard, the curate, is a good-hearted 


but indolent man, so that they used to say be 
the village, “to get a thing done, a tap at he 
rector’s window is worth ten knocks at | 
curate’s door; for one does it m — 
than the other takes in promising} de 
he will do a kindness to any one W! wed A 
a hurry for it, and would do more if he 
different sort of wife.” This wife er the 
only a sad hindrance to the curate, 
nuisance of the neighbourhood ; always 

ing in at unseasonable times, foraginé 

for news; expert also at 
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xtorted presents, and constantly borrowing, 
a up to some meanness, which make a a 

tible person, yet amusing from 
rong nee f om cunning. Her two 


Oo 
the Se titan and Esther Bellamy, Litty 


hters, : 
da eretty, are such as we might expect from 
such a mother, and we do not wonder that 
the poor curate in their hands became listless 
and dispirited, or that = own cenguier J ane 
marriage had a miserable life of it 
ee Be nas always, however, active 
and happy in his employment as teacher of 
the village school, and Mr. Revis’s “7 ee 
and helper. “Do not leave ‘me to Mr. Bar- 
” was the entreaty of an old woman 
my A rector, “ he'll put me off, and put 
me off, and at last he'll send Miss Jane.” 
Mr. Revis succeeded, however, he last in 
king an improvement in the curate, 
al oe in the Misses Bellamy. Other 
an : 
capital portraits we Pats in Mr. Loyd, 
the village doctor, and his sister, a perfect 
pot wg the old maid of the good class, 
kind and benevolent, surrounded with abun- 
dant comforts, and wie in wat and 
recommendation of her home-made messes. 
Sir John Seymour is also happily sketched; but 
of all perhaps the most pleasing is the vener- 
able and good Lady Lovel, ‘in whose benig- 
t fi th t ‘al might read tlh 
nant face the struggler might read sympathy 
and the penitent might look for comfort. The 
suns and shadows of a long and chequered life 
had left many a line on her placid brow; but 
they were all as things gone by; she was 
near her rest, and she Gaie it; and the light 
of the city on whose borders she was waiting 
was reflected in the serenity of her smile.” 
The a et rem of the tale are 
connected with Eustace Hall and its inhabi- 
tants. There is first of all the peer, haughty 
—“ wane by = except de rs. rH sd 
anagement has gained com- 
mand over his seiaber, and Fi none tel 
ream to his pee ey ways. She had 
n governess in the family of the peer’s 
~~ ig P ad ay » te hetaheler 
rendered, Mrs. Hargrave had so gained the 
friendship of the — Lord Eustace, as to 
rhs _ se ie as the manager 
ousehold. By her his lordship was 
omaiea 2 _ home eet and a the 
ment of his estate is agent, Mr. 
argrave, a cousin of the lady. Hargrave was 
’ (the ered tyrant, and Py his treatment 
. le poor, wita which the haughty landlord 
did not much interfere, he there divin to be 
ready subjects for chartist agitators. The 
sense of wrong came to its height at the harsh 
— of a cottagers, and the outbreak 
in a 
the orming of which wi ore ict pe 
timely arrival of Lionel R tsi aucleinnte. 
evis with assistance. 
want terror of the Hargraves, and the 
< eee “ sumcies in the time of 
», are finely portrayed. Lord 
was in London at the time, and the 
2 eet hia return shows him enterif 
which to ie 1 he Bin : Be decked, te 
. ‘ open, an 
ar pay: ding beside an opened desk, in 
In vain sh ept his will and private documents. 
€ endeavoured to explain that the 


door mg 
pron 0 forced in order to get at some 


night of the attac ; 
she had entered on abeing “Mrs. Han ee 
left the room. So tn’, oaks Who had just 


room. So enraged the f 

- br grief she left the Hall, and in the 
ished in the wbestuous night would have 

perished river but for the providential 





help of the hero of the tale. She was taken 
to the Seymours’ house, and for some time 
was unable to be moved, on account of a fever 
which the excitement and the narrow escape 
from drowning had brought on. During the 
illness, various circumstances transpired by 
which gradually the dark mystery is cleared 
up which had rested on the story of Beatrice 
throughout the volume. The unaccountable 
coldness and aversion of her father, which it 
seemed the chief business of Mrs. Hargrave 
to keep up; the knowledge of some secret 
concerning her, by the threatened revelation 
of which that tyrannical intriguer retained 
her influence; the consciousness of some crime 
which ever haunted her, and the rooted sor- 
row of which could never be plucked from 
her memory, yet through the gloomy melan- 
choly the light of a joyous noble spirit strug- 
gling to break ;—all this keeps up a lively inte- 
rest in her, and we are not surprised at the 
reasonable friendship that grew between her 
and Julia, during whose visit to the Hall 
strange discoveries were made. To the book 
itself we must refer for the unravelling of the 
plot, in which it turns out that Beatrice was 
the daughter of Lord Eustace’s brother, and 
had been changed in infancy for his own dead 
child, at the suggestion of Mrs. Hargrave. 
The secret by which such terror was main- 
tained was the death of a cousin, through her 
having given poison instead of medicine. But 
the nurse who attended the boy being disco- 
vered, declared that Mrs. Hargrave hadherself 
committed the fatal mistake, and had bribed 
the nurse to silence, accusing Beatrice, who 
had previously administered the right medi- 
cine. How all this came out by the help of 
the lost memorandum book, and of Sir John 
Seymour's butler, Gotham, who had been in 
the doctor's service, is cleverly told; but we 
must merely say that the winding up of the 
story ismost satisfactory,andtheestablishment 
of the good with the confusion of the bad, is 
effected according to the most approved 
methods of authorship. 

As Miss Drury hints at a continuation of 
‘Eastbury,’ or some other tale in which Lionel 
and his friends, and especially Beatrice, might 
figure, we think it well to offer the following 
suggestions. In the first place, whatever is 
done or said in works of fiction, ought to be 
within the range of physical or moral proba- 
bility. Let the incidents be ever so strange 
and unusual, still there should remain likeli- 
hood of truth. In the history of Beatrice, it 
is highly improbable that grief without guilt 
could have produced the state of mind which 
is so ably described. It is still more impro- 
bable that for so many years she could submit 
to such wretchedness and slavery, without 
that confession which would have brought 
relief and freedom. We expect, all through 
the tale, to have the disclosure of some deed 
of darkness, and, at last, there is but an inno- 
cent, though fatal, mistake, even of which 
mistake she was guiltless. The same inatten- 
tion to probability admits such scenes as the 
Chartist cottager aiming a blow at Beatrice’s 
head with his club, because she could not 
answer his petition; or Lionel stalking in so 
undignified a way across the field, and disap- 
pearing over the hedge, because of the pre- 
sence of the unwelcome Mr. Durant. So, 
also, as to words; the way in which Mr. 
Gotham announced to Sir John Seymour the 
fire in the village is unnaturally caricatured. 
Some butlers are pompous and verbose, and 
Gotham is dismally tiresome, but that scene 
is improbable beyondall toleration, Another 





fault, also, is the over-description of the 
several characters. There is great art in 
leaving persons to describe themselves by 
their own acts and words. The reader is 
flattered besides in the filling up of the 
sketches being left to his own imagination, 
instead of all being minutely narrated. Lastly, 
there is room for much improvement in the 
difficult art of keeping up good dialogue. 
There is too much of what is understood by 
speechifying, as opposed to speaking. There 
is the stiffness of written, instead of the 
naturalness of spoken, language. These 
things being attended to, there are few writers 
at present of greater promise than the 
authoress of ‘ EKastbury.’ We would advise 
her to submit the manuscript of her next 
work before publication to some pyrudent 
friend, who, without fondness or flattery, 
would indicate such weak points as we have 
referred to. She might benefit by the criti- 
cism of Dr. Nathaniel Hooper, whom she 
layfully leaves at the examination of Mr. 
Xevis’ great ‘Commentary.’ We shall be 
glad to meet Miss Drury again. 





SUMMARY. 


Lives of the Princesses of England, from the Norma 
Conquest. By M. A, E. Green, Vol. IIT. Colburn, 
Ir is satisfactory to find by this volume that the 
labours of this accomplished authoress, which she 
commenced eight years ago, are progressing with 
vigour and research; the delay in the publication 
having arisen only from the necessity for examining 
masses of unsorted papers and uncalendered records. 
The volume before us, which we may possibly 
return to, embraces the period from the first to the 
fourth Edward, and besides many stirring passages 
from Scottish history, contains much that is new 
in the lives of Isabella de Concy, and of Blanche 
and Philippa, the daughters of Henry 1V,, collected 
from letters in the Cottonian collection and other 

MS. sources. 

An Essay on the Origin and Development of Win- 
dow Tracery in England. With Illustrations, 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A. Parker. 

ALTHOUGH assuming the unpretending title of an 

essay, this work, by the author of ‘ The History 

of Architecture,’ possesses all the value and import- 
ance of a systematic treatise, and as a subject inti- 
mately connected with the improvement of our 
ecclesiastical architecture is of high interest. It 
consists principally of papers read by Mr. Freeman 
before the Oxford Architectural Society, at different 
times, revised and augmented, Students of Gothic 
architecture are much indebted to the author for 
his classification of windows into Lancet, Geome- 
trical, Flowing, and Perpendicular—a view that 
has received the approval and application of several 
eminent writers upon the subject. The work is of 

a purely architectural character, and avoiding all 

the disputed matters of ‘ architectural symbolism’ 

and fancied allegory, is the more acceptable to per- 
sons of taste and reading. 

Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. 
Edited by his Son, Charles Buxton, Esq., B.A. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Murray. 

Sir Tuomas FoweE. Buxton was a fine example of 

enlightened benevolence and religious philanthropy; 

and this new edition of his bi hy is an evidence 
of the interest that attaches to his career, 


Orations. By the Rev. J. W. Lester, B.A. 
Pickering. , 
Tue title of this little volume is rather nmeing 
but the author has the tact to anticipate this feel- 
ing by explaining, in a prefatory note, that he did 
not know any name more appropriate, “ the papers 
not being essays, and neither simple nor iritual 
enough for sermons.” The subjects are the 
that can engage human thought, of which the 
author is earnestly conscious, and he strives 


throughout to rise to the height of his great argu- 
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ment. At first the style is very striking, but as 
we proceed we find a monotonous sameness which 
is tiresome. The chief artifice of Mr. Lester's 
composition, and taat which forms agp sagen. 
of his style, is a frequent repetition the same 
word in many successive short sentences, after the 


followin ion :—“‘ Every good shall die, Eve 
ray of ie shall die. Every idea of future blessed: 
ness die. Every ve of hallowed obedi- 


ence, every repentant feeling, every sorrowful 
emotion shall die.” Mr. Lester's writing has been 
much, and we think unduly, praised ; but the good- 
ness of his matter outweighs the badness of his style. 


Hore Vacivre, A oe “etree Collected and 
Edited by James Longmans. 

Tuts is a collection of thoughts and maxims of the 

old wise spirits of all ages and all countries. Few 

could have formed a common-place book in compi- 
lation so and varied, in selection so judi- 
cious, It is a volume of much value; and in 

y and external appearance one also of 
great beauty. 

The Book of Nature: an Elementary Introduction 
to the Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Phy- 
siology. By Frederick Schoedler, Ph. D. Edited 
from the fifth German Edition by Henry Med- 
lock, F.C.S.. Griffin and Co. 

Ix many respects this is a valuable work, and for 
those who may desire to obtain some general know- 
ledge of ‘ The Book of Nature,’ as it is interpreted 
by the investigations of science, it will be found to 
be a useful study. We are disposed to think that, 
notwithstanding the powers of the author, he 
would have dune better service as the popular ex- 
ponent of science, if he had confined himself within 
a narrow circle. No single mind can so fully em- 
brace all the subjects included in the title of this 
work as to write well and correctly on them, and 
we find, notwithstanding the correctness of 
Schoedler's chemical philosophy, that his physics 
are not unfrequently in error, and his astronomy 
often obscure ; his explanations of great phenomena 
are insufficient, and in these points the book has 
not been improved by the editor—also a chemist— 
who has devoted more care to the chemical than to 
any other section of the work. These are draw- 
backs to a work which certainly contains a large 
amount of important information. The present 
volume includes physics, astronomy, and chemistry; 
the second volume will include all the other divi- 
sions of the subject, which we cannot avoid think- 
ing would gain by being passed under the super- 
vision of a naturalist. It is copiously illustrated, 
though many of the woodcuts are familiar acquaint- 
ances, having already appeared in two English 
translations of Miller's ‘ Ph sics and Meteorology,’ 
to which work Frederick Schoedler is under serious 
obligations. 


A Memoir of Ireland in 1850. By an Ex-M.P. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan. London: Ridgway. 
** Cuap your shoulder to the wheel,” said Jupiter 
of old to the Irish carman, who sat in his cart pray- 
ing pooh to take it out of the mire in which it 
had stuck fast. ‘‘ Clap your shoulder to the wheel,” 
says the British Jupiter to the Irish landlord ; 
‘alight, relieve your estate and tenantry of the dead 
weight of your debts for past or present extrava- 
gance ; take your proper position in life according 
to your real not your fancied means ; and with those 
means strive yourself to bring your cart on the high 
road of industry and p rity.” This is the advice 
and help administered by the British Parliament to 
the gentry, the M.P.’s and ex-M.P.'s of Ireland. 


The principle is sound, but the lamentation over 
upon the upper class of Irish society is 
n 


to raise much sympathy amon 
those who see in our streets the condition of their 
lower class and tenantry. 


Remarks on Geography as a Branch of Popular 
Education, hgty with Reference to a Pr eagle 
upon which it should be Taught in Normal Schools. 
By W. Hughes. Bell. 

GEOGRAPHY is naturally and closely connected with 

so many other branches of knowledge, that it should 

be the ground-work of education in all schools that 








are not classical. Yet no branch is so ill tanght 
in our common English schools. Jet any parent 
ask his children what they have been learni:g in 
the name of phy. He will find it has been the 
committing to memory a kind of Post-Office Direc- 
tory—a list of names of towns and countries of 
which the knowledge is no doubt useful, but not 
improving to the mind, or entitled to supersede 
geographical science. Parents should not only read 
this phlet, but should insist that the geography 
which figures in the half-yearly school account, 
should not be merely an extract from the Gazetteer, 
but should be the science of geography taught on 
the system explained by Mr. Hughes. 


Directions for the Preservation of English Antiqui- 
ties. By John Yonge Akerman, F.A.8. Smith. 
A neat little brochure by the Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, distributed gratis, and at 
the nominal price of a penny, with a view to the 
preservation of those objects of antiquity which 
come more especially under the notice of the agri- 
cultural labourer. Ancient British and Anglo- 
Saxon remains, comprising torques or collars, stone 
hammers, hatchets, beads, flint arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, coins, swords, armlets, urns, brooches, 
knife-blades, bosses of shields, &c., are described 
in very concise and intelligible terms, and many 
of the objects are illustrated by wood-engravings. 
We recommend all lovers of antiquarian relics to 
purchase this little save-all by the hundred, and 

distribute it by the dozen. 

To-morrow! The Results and Tendencies of National 
Exhibitions, deduced from strict Historic Parallels. 
By Historia. Saunders and Otley. 

THs extraordinary essay is beyond criticism. It 

would scarcely be dealing fairly with the author to 

characterise it seriously as a profane attempt to 
draw a parallel between the righteous erection of 
the crystal palace in Hyde Park and the ungodly 
rearing of the Tower of Babel on the plains of 
Shinah, as he is evidently of unsound mind. 


Why must we Educate the Whole People? And 
what Prevents our doing it? By the Rev, Foster 
Barham Zincke. Groombridge and Sons, 

THE last three years of the history of the most 
educated people in Europe—the Prussian, and other 
German populations,—their childish schemes of 
1848, their unprincipled and aggressive war of 1848, 
1849, and 1850, against Denmark, and their supine 
acquiescence in 1850 and 1851 to any measures of 
despotic power, make all men in this country ask 
what is the value of this state-education of the 
whole people? If these be its fruits, national 
education on the German model, in schools and 
under teachers licensed by a Government-board, is 
not the education suitable to the people of this 
country. Ignorance is an evil, but a slavish mind, 
of trifling habits, eager for amusement and novelty, 
and incapable of self-government, or of carrying 
out with perseverance any object in political or 
private life, is a greater evil than ignorance. The 
compulsory state-managed education of the Conti- 
nental countries has reared a population of this 
character, and people in this country will pause 
before adopting such a system. 


Lectures on the Scripture Revelations respecting Good 
and Evil Angels. By a Country Pastor. Parker. 
In these Lectures the author's aim is to expound 
the Scripture revelations concerning those super- 
human beings, good and evil, of whose agency the 
sacred writers make mention. He avoids entering 
upon conjectures, which many ingenious men have 
raised as to the world of spirits, but, at the same 
time, no lation is shunned upon which the 
Word of God throws light. Those parts of the 
book in which the doubts and objections of sceptics 
and rationalists are met display much able reason- 
ing. Two of the eight lectures treat of the demon- 
iacal possesion of former times, and of the present 
modes of Satanic agency. The work, on the whole 
is seriptural in its statements, solid in its arguments, 
and sound in its conclusions. ; 
The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. 
By John Timbs. Bogue. 

THERE are few lite tasks more difficult than to 
compile judiciously, It is not so easy a thing to 





a 
use the scissors and paste as it may appear to th 
. ime 


who have not tried the experiment. Mr Tin! 
professes to do no more than this: but he me 
with the skill of a practised hand, ‘and thus Ar 
after year, his ‘ Book of Facts,’ recording — 
gress of truth, claimis and secures the me + 
the public. We are not sure that the task ty : 
year quite so well executed as it might have , a 
Many things, such as the claims in patents of = 
doubtful value, appear to have crept in with 
sufficient reflection on the part of the compl. 
Still, from the large amount of most valuable Matter 
which is gathered together within the compas of 
a pocket volume,—matter gathered from the pity 
tific journals of all nations, and other go 8 
the ‘ Year-Book of Facts’ deserves to 
mended. 

Knight's Excursion Companion. Part I. Knight 
THis work is just the one we have often desired 
when we have found ourselves upon a line of rail. 
road to which we were strangers, or when we wer 
proceeding for a few days to some new locality 
It gives that amount of information which almos 
every traveller desires connected with the history 
and antiquities of each district. It directs the « 
journer to the most interesting scenes, and informs 
him alike of ‘ haunts for holy quiet made,” and of 
those points from which the excitement of “ life on 
the ocean wave” may be surveyed. We speak 
particularly of this, the first part, which leads u 
to Brighton and Worthing, to Lewes and Hastings, 
to Canterbury and Dover, and to the Isle of Thanet 
and Deal. We can scarcely imagine it possibk 
to do more within the limits of a guide-book than 
is accomplished in this specimen of the ‘ Excursion 
Companion.’ We rather regret that Mr. Knight 
has not adopted the duodecimo form, since that 
size would be far more convenient as a pocket- 
companion than the octavo, 


Christmas Morning; or, The Little Ink-cnd. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Barth. 
Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 

Tus little book—one of the ‘Sunday and Nursery 

Library,’—deserves especial commendation; it is 

at once of the highest interest to the child, awaken- 

ing the sympathies at every page, and of the purest 
moral aim, teaching a lesson of goodness in every 
chapter. The Germans show that they have an 
aptitude for the creation of works of imagination 
of an instructive character, which far surpass any 
examples of the same class produced by English 
authors. Dr. Barth, in particular, has worked with 
diligence and success in this important line, and 
all his books for children are of the purest and 
holiest kind. We mean not, by this, that we have 
any of those forced introductions of Scriptural pas 


Mpiler 


urces, — 
be com. 


sages, which are the principal features of many 


the juvenile tales of our own language; but here, 
flowing in naturally as the expression of virtuous 
and simple feelings, the finest Christian precep® 
are impressed on the young memory; and the 
excellent moral, that we may, to a great extent, 
make or mar our own happiness, is brought out 8 
the utmost clearness, and placed, too, within the 
limits of a child’s comprehension. 


The Advancement of Learning. By Lord Bacw. 
Pickering. ae 

IN reprinting ‘The Advancement of Learning, Mr. 

Pickering has given a most welcome addition 

valuable series of old English classical works. The 

name of Basil Montagu is sufficient guarantee * 

to.the carefulness of the editing. He has also pre 

fixed a useful and well-written prefatory notice. 

The typography and style of the volume, which 

this instance are appropriate to the subject, ar 

that could be desired for such a work. 

Money ; how Old Brown made it and Young Brows 
spent it. Complete in Two Parts. By 
Limner, Esq. Ackermann and Co. | 

A SERIES of sketches in outline, showing ae 

derable power of drawing and a keen relish d 

caricature, not pretending to make us think “7 

Hogarth’s inimitable ‘Marriage a la Mode. 

nevertheless, by their clever treatment of wad 

subjects in a like vein, calling to mind the 

of that most remarkable stereotyper of the people 

and manners of his time, 
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cuassiAL WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN GERMANY. 


Zeitschrift fitr vergleichende Sprachforschung auf 


dem Gebiete des Deutschen, Griechischen und 
Lateinischen. Edited by Dr. Aufrecht and. Dr. 
Kuhn. First Part. Berlin. 

Tuis first number of a new periodical devoted to 


comparative philology starts well. It contains, 
among other articles, two on German etymology by 


Jacob Grimm, and one on Greek etymology by C. 
Curtius, We are rather surprised, however, to see 
a new periodical of this kind, as the one already in 
existence, edited by Hoefer, meets, we are told, with 
no great measure of support. 


Geschichte der Klassichen Philologie im Alterthum. 
By Dr. A. Grifenham. Vol. 1V. 8ve. Bonn. 


Tas fourth volume of the ‘ History of Classical 

Philology in Antiquity,’ of which the first was pub- 

lished in 1843, completes the work. It is by far 

the most comprehensive treatise on the subject 
which has yet appeared, and forms an_indispen- 
sable supplement to all histories of Greek and 

Roman literature. 

Quinti Smyrnaei Posthomericortm Libri XIV. 
Recensuit Prolegomenis et Adnotatione critica 
instruxit Arminius Koechly. 8vo. Leipzig. 

Few scholars have either inclination or occasion to 
read the vapid verses of Quintus Smyrnwxus ; but 
those who have will find everything in this edi- 
tion which they can possibly need. It contains 
copious prolegomena, and a valuable critical com- 
mentary, and ought to be procured for every public 
library. 

Girundriss dev Rimischen Litteratur: Zweite Bear- 
beitung. By G. Bernhardy. S8vo. Halle. 
Tats history of Roman literature is a vast improve- 
ment upon the author's original work upon the 
same subject. In its present form it is in many 
respects superior to Biihr’s ‘ History cf Roman 
Literature,’ of which an English translation has 

been lately announced. 


(uschichte der Griechischen Literatur. By Dr. E. 
Munk. Vol. II. 8vo. Berlin. 

Tats second volume of Dr. Munk’s ‘History of 
lireek Literature’ is devoted to the prose writers, 
the first volume having contained an account of the 
poets. The work is intended for the higher classes 
in public schools and for the general reader. It is 
free from all learned disquisitions on controverted 
points, and is written in an easy and pleasing 
manner, The present volume contains nearly 700 


ries of which almost 400 are devoted to Plato 
aione, 


Die Uateritalischen Dialekte. 
sen, 4to. Leipzig. 
Uber das Rémische Miinzwesen. 
Mommsen. 4to, Leipzig. 
elespe-y- has paid great attention to the 
ing - 0 the ancient nations of Italy, and the 
rw. As orks mentioned above is a most valu- 
een 7 ution to our knowledge of the subject. 
© Work on the Roman coins also demands the 
Attention of the numismatologist and the scholar. 


a ; 
P! Hona iiber Isis und Osiris nach neuverglichenen 
Fa; we pha mit iibersetzung und Erlduteru ngen. 

™ ited by Gustav Parthey. Berlin. 
pet Ely recommend this volume to all 
on Isis and oo pian antiquity. Plutarch’s treatise 
sneueh wh ih presents by far the most valuable 
tulenet i has come down to us of the mys- 
contain pana maythology The present volume 
toh af Pr. e title imports, a new edition of the 
utarch’s ‘Treatise on Isis and Osiris,’ 


4ctom H 
In dal by a German translation and notes. 


lal yu 


By Theodore Momm- 


By Theodvre 


rs of the best mod 


vWnh m . 
criging), Hehe u 


Uriechisch a 
Parts . Mythologie, By Dr. Emil Braun. 
tls is a on Svo. Hamburg and Gotha. 

the late ae Pwlar account of Greek mythology, b 

wary Secretary of the Archeological Society KA 


pon many passages in the 


i is virt d errors. 
the editor has availed himself of the | defects, but of his virtues and e 


ern Egyptologers, and has | 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Billing’s (R. W.) Power of Form, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Bentley's (J.) Health Made Easy 18mo, Is., and Is. 6d. 
Broad Line Drawing-Book, oblong, cl., 4s., coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Cambier's (G.) Recueil, 12mo, roan, 5s. 


Clayton's (Rev. C.) Parochial Sermons, 2nd edition, 8vo, 6s. | 


Cobbin’s (Rev. I.) Scripture Light on Popish Darkness, 1s, 


Cochrane's (Rev. J.) Discourses on Dithic Texts of Scrip- | ¢ . . . . » 
t als cult Texts of Serip- | oF science, enter into an elaborate examination of 


| the different idioms or patois,—their origin, the 
é 


ture, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Cochrane's (Rev. J.) Companion tothe Lord’s Supper, Is. 6d. 


| D'Aubigné’s Rationalism and Popery Refuted, |2mo, 2s. 
Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown, English Notes by | 


Arnold, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Duncan’s (J. F.) God in Disease, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Eda Morton, second edition, cloth, 6s. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Vol. 12: Ramsay’s Royal 
Antiquities, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Eulenstein’s German Grammar, third edition, 12mo, cl, 4s. 
Forbes’ (F. E.) Dahomey and Dahomans, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture, second edition, with 
Supplement, Svo, cloth, #2 12s. 6d. 

Gwilt’s Supplement to Encyclop. of Architecture, 8vo, 6s. 

Hakewell's (E. C.) Essay on the Ark, Tabernacle, and 
Temple, royal 8vo, cloth, lis. 

Hay’s (D. R.) Geometric Beauty of Human Figure, 30s. 

Hazlitt’s (W.) Classical Gazetteer, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Index to the First Thirty-Three Volumes of the Medico- | 


Chirurgical Society ‘Transactions, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Johnson's (C. W.) The Fertilizers, third edition, post 8vo, 8s. 
Lectures to Young Men, 1850, 2nd edition, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Lee’s Laws of Shipping and Insurance, new edition, 12mo, 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Mayo’s Philosophy of Living, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Memoirs of Gonsalve Hernandez de Cordova, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Moore's (G. B.) Principles of Colour, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Peile’s (Rev. Dr.) Annotations on Epistles, Vol. 3: ** Thessa- 
lonians,” “‘ Hebrews,”’ Svo, 13s. 

Philippe’s (Louis) Life, by L. G. Michaud, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Readings fur Every Day in Lent, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Reid’s (Dr.) Rudiments of Chemistry, fourth edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Robertson’s (J.) Essays and Notes on Physiology and 

Diseases of Women, vo, cloth, 12s. 

Rovings in the Pacific, 1837 to 1849, 2 vols. post 8vo, cl., 21s. 
Scott’s (P.) Lelio Hervor, and other Poems, 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Smyth’s (Rev. C. B.) Christian Metaphysics, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Stuart’s (Hon. H. W. V.) Eve of the Deluge, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Stephen’s Book of the Farm, Part 3, 18s. 6d. 

Symon’s Merchant Seaman's Law, fourth edition, 12mo, 5s. 
Training School Song Book, 3s. 6d. 

Walker's (Rev. S. A.) Papacy, 18mo, Is. 64. 

Warren’s Duties of Attornies, second edition, 12mo, 9s. 
Wood's (H.) Grammatical Reading, eighth edition, 2s. 6d. 
Yearsley's Throat and Tonsil, fourth edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








MRS. SHELLEY. 


WE have to record the demise of this lady, the 
daughter of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
the authoress of ‘ Frankenstein,’ ‘ Lodore,’ ‘ The 
Last Man,’ and other works of less note. ‘ Frank- 
enstein,’ ‘that wild and wondrous tale,’ excited 
more attention on its appearance, and has been 
more generally read, than any of her later publica- 
tions. It is not, however, as the authoress even 
of ‘ Frankenstein’ that she derives her most en- 
during and endearing title to our affectionate 
remembrance, but as the faithful and devoted wife 
of Perey Bysshe Shelley. We may be permitted 
to express a hope, even thus early, that she has 
left sufficient materials for his biography—which 
still remains to be written. We know that this 
was an object ever present to her, though she felt 
that its realization ‘‘ would come more gracefully 
from other hands than hers.” In her preface to 
the collected edition of Shelley's ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
(we write from the edition of 1839,) she observes, 
referring to the occurrences of his private life, 
“No account of these events has ever been given 
at all approaching reality, either as regards himself 
or others.” But her mind was even then impressed 
with the idea that ‘the time had not arrived 
to narrate the truth.” Now, however, the 
period that has elapsed since Shelley's melan- 
choly death in 1823 is sufficient for all animo- 
sities to have cooled, and for a just and im- 
partial appreciation not only of his merits and 
The delinea- 
tion of his mind requires a master hand, and it must 
be profaned by no other. As Mrs. Shelley, in the 
preface to the posthumous poems published in 
1824, names Leigh Hunt as “the person best cal- 
culated for such an undertaking,” we feel at 
liberty to remind those into whose possession his 
papers and correspondence have come, that 
Shelley's companion and friend is still among us to 
offer this last tribute to the Poet’s memory. 


| English. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Feb. 19th, 


| Tue Congress of the learned societies of France, 
| which is to meet to-morrow at the Luxembourg for 


a week's session, will, in addition to questions 
relative to geology, archeology, and other branches 


changes they have undergone, the works published 
in them, the number of the population, by whom 
spoken, and so on. These pators form a subject of 


' considerable philological and literary interest ; and 
Edwards’ First Greek Reader, fourth edition, 12mo, el., 4s. | 


of late years have been taken up with great zeal 


_by several learned men of eminence, and have, 


moreover, called into existence, in different depart- 


, E.) , is _ments, associations for publishing, by means of 
Grandineau's French Conversations, eighth edition, 12mo, 3s. | 


subscription, old patois legends, and works illus. 
trative of local history. But it seems to me that 
the word patois, as generally used in France, is 
strangely misapplied; for instance, the French 
eall the ‘ dialect,’ as we should say, of Normandy, 
Picardy, Champagne, and other provinces, pators, 
though it is French spoken with a peculiar accent, 
and with the peculiar pronunciation or changes cf 
certain words, just as the Somersetshire, or York- 
shire, or Northumbrian dialect is, at bottom, 
But they also call patois the languages 
of Brittany, Languedoc, Provence, the Roussillon, 
and Flanders, though they are Gaelic, Oc, Pre- 
vengal, Basque, and Flemish,—-that is, perfectly 
different languages, or, at best, a cross between 
two separate tongues. Any one well acquainted 
with French can easily understand the Normand, 
the Picard, or the Champennois peasant ; but send 


_a Parisian, knowing nothing but French, amongst 
| the peasants of Provence, or Brittany, or of the 
| neighbourhood of Bayonne, or of Lille, and he will 


no more be able to understand them than he would 
the denizens of Timbuctoo, if he were suddenly 
removed to that hot city. The manner in which the 
mass of the population of many of the provinces of 
France have maintained their own peculiar tongue, 
for generation after generation, in spite of their 
indissoluble amalgamation into one great people 
under the same government and the same laws, is, 
I think, one of not the least remarkable spectacles 
of the present day, One might, indeed, almost 
venture to compare the tenacity with which they 
cling to their language to that with which the Jews 
maintain their faith ; for, like the Jews, they were 
once independent powers, or in not unwilling sub- 
jection to some foreign potentate,—like the Jews 
they have become part and parcel of the nation to 
which they now belong, and, like them, are as de- 


| votedly attached to it as the best of its sons,—and, 


like the Jews, they yield implicit obedience to 
every law, yet still reserve with cherished affection 
one thing, which shows that they were not originally 
of the same kindred or the same race. And it ig, 
too, very singular to reflect that whilst the French 
language has become so widely known throughout 
the civilised world, that it is the general means of 
communication between men of different countries, 
and would assuredly be chosen as the universal 
language of all mankind, if it were possible to 
establish one—it is strange, I say, to reflect that 
whilst French is thus spoken by millions of foreign- 
ers, there are millions of Frenchmen who cannot 
speak it at all. 

It has often occasioned surprise that no complete 
edition of Diderot has ever been published, though 
there are extant collections of his writings which 
profess to be so. It is not likely that, in these sad 
times, any publisher will have courage to undertake 
such an important enterprise ; but we are shortly 
promised the publication of a comedy which the 
philosopher wrote in his momens perdus, and which 
we are assured is as terse, telling, and sparkling as 
any of Moliére or Sheridan. It is said, moreover, 
that it sses somewhat extraordinary interest 
from the fact that the princi perso is no 
other than Diderot himself, and that the incidents 
are such as actually befel him. Of all the famous, 


and terrible as famous, writers in the ‘Encyclo- 
adie,’ which did so much to hasten the first 
Rovelstion, 


knowledge, 


and has since done so much to extend 
though unfortunately, also, to weaken 
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the belief in Christianity—of all this formidable | the paintings of Turner and Canaletti, are of high : 

band, Diderot was the most laborious, the most | interest. principal feature in this first por- HER MAJESTY Ss THEATRE. 

voluminous, also the most conscientious ; | tion of the homeward tour consists, however, of 18h 

and there are not wanting authorities to assert | several characteristic representations of Alpine 5 1. 

that he was by far the most learned, and had by | scenery, of overhanging rocks and glaciers, termi- _ 

far the mightiest intellect, One competent critic, | nating with a striking view of Mont Blanc. In| ‘que sinewiig Online of the Arranecmens pa 

indeed, has gone so far as to declare vhat the | the concluding part, the tourist is brought home respectfully submitted to the Nobility, Subscribers, and has 

world-renowned Jean Jacques Rousseau and | by way of the Rhine, with its picturesque scenery, | Over, Jt ls rescuted with the content hon 

Voltaire were not worthy to be compared to him | comprising some of the most striking localities | forthcoming Brilliant Season, and of the high reputatin 

in any ; and he says that the latter was not | between Bingen and Cologne, all charmingly | ''* of #e Majesty's Theatre, , 

only indebted to him for no small portion of the | painted. This diorama may be highly commended 


knowledge and reading that he has worked up in 
his books, but even for much of his biting irony 
and piercing wit. He adds, that if Diderot’s writ- 
ings, philosophical, historical, and __ religious, 
were even now to be brought fairly before 


the public, instead of being, as heretofore, 
almost exclusively confined to the cabinet of 
the student or the library of the great, they 


would cast into the shade those of his con/réve, 
and convince the world that the latter was 
not, as generally supposed, the principal literary 
instrument in shattering to pieces the old monarchy 
of France and its dependent institutions, and in 
preparing the great revolution which, after the 
ruin and bloodshed and anxieties of sixty years, is 
still keeping Europe in alarm, 

Some interest is excited by an experiment about 
to be made at the Odéon Theatre—the production 
of Schiller’s William Tell, translated into blank | 
verse. It is generally thought that the French 
language does not admit of this kind of versifica- 
tion; and I have heard many long arguments, and 
read many ponderous treatises, labouring to prove 
that it would be barbaric and impossible. But, 
probably from natural stupidity, or English obsti- 
nacy, I have never been convinced of the truth of | 
this. At all events, the experiment is worth 
seriously making: if it fail, it fails: if it succeed, 
let us hope that we shall for ever after be delivered 
from the jingling rhyme of those terrible Aleran- 
drins Frangais, It is the rhyme, in no small 
degree, that, in my poor opinion, makes the great 
tragic writers of France, Corneille and Racine, so 
wearisome to read, and is a sad blemish even in the 
sparkling page of Moliére. It isthe rhyme, too, most 
undoubtedly, which has prevented the French from 
enriching their literature with any really great 
epic. The wonder is, that the tyranny of it should 
have been submitted to so long. True, there have 
been the example of precedent, and the authority 
of those who pretend to be authorities; but there 
was also precedent and authority for never writing 
a comedy in prose, and yet Moliére violated both by 
his chef d'euere, the Avare. In those days, how- 
ever, the act was far bolder than it would be in 
these, to relieve tragedy from the despotism of 
rhyme ; and Moliére, it may be remembered, had 
bitter hostility to contend with on account thereof. 
The Duke de , a great literary authority of the 
times, denounced him as mad:;—‘‘Is this Moliére 
mad,” said he, ‘‘ and does he suppose that we can 
stand five acts of prose? Gracious heavens! Is it 
possible to be amused with prose !” 








VARIETIES. 
The Towrist's Gallery, by Mr. C. Marshall, ex- 
hibited for the first time on Monday last in the 
Concert Room of Her Majesty's Theatre, is one of 
the best dioramas, as a work of art and entertain- 
ment, that we have yet seen. It is the tour of 
Europe, in three parts. In the first, the spectators 
are supposed to embark on board a steamer, which 
moves off in gallant style amid some ship- 


ping scenery, and, landing at Hamburgh, to visit 
some of the principal cities of Germany, Bavaria, 


and Austria—Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Pesth, and 
Vienna are among the most interesting. Passing 
down the Danube, the traveller arrives at the shores 
of the where he is presented with a 
view of Constantinople and the Golden Horn. In 
part, the tourist is transported to Rome. 

public buildings are well ex- 
bird's-eye view of the eternal 
then presented with one or 
of Venice, which, notwith- 


for its interest and artistic merit, and will doubt- 


to our continental visitors. 
companied by music, appropriate and subdued, and 


by Mr. W. 8. Woodin. 

The Shakspere Fund.—Mr. Macready’s ‘Readings’ 
in behalf of the Shakspere House Fund have been, 
as was anticipated, very successful, and will go far 
to satisfy the remaining debt of the committee. At 
Rugby (his own Alma Mater), he received fifty 
pounds. At Cambridge, on Monday last, the result 
was a clear balance of eighty pounds to the fund. 
At Oxford, on Tuesday, as nearly as possible the 
same sum. This latter city (fortunate enough to 
possess in the town council more than one name 
favourably known to the world of art and letters) 
took occasion to read a lesson of good taste and 
liberal feeling to the university; and nobly 
avenged the ‘genius of the place’ by throwing 
open and lighting the Town Hall free of expense. 
Last evening Mr. Macready was to resume his 
‘labour of love’ at Eton College, where the ami- 





the cause, and has secured to the great artist a 
brilliant reception both in public and private. 

The Army and Navy Club-House.—The interior 
of this magnificent palace, exhibited during the 
week to private view, presents a remarkable in- 
stance of our improved decorative taste in high 
places. The delicate and very chaste colouring of 
Mr. Sang and Signor Romoli is truly agreeable to 
the eye, after the meretricious adornment of red 
and blue and gold that is being adopted in some of 
our public buildings. The unobtrusive neatness of 
the carpets, and the total absence of gilding, even 
round the large pier-glasses, are also in the happiest 
taste. We were much struck, too, with the light- 
ness and elegance of the glass chandeliers, supplied 
by Mr. Osler, of Birmingham, particularly that in 
the library, which is the most elaborate specimen 
of crystal workmanship that it is possible to con- 
ceive. The grand staircase is adorned with a fine 
specimen of Gobelin tapestry, presented by Louis 
Napoleon, and with the portraits of her Majesty 
on horseback, and of several military and naval 
heroes, 

The Bury Peel Testimonial.—The authorities of 
Bury, Lancashire, Sir Robert Peel's native town, 
have shown great taste in the selection of a statue 
in bronze of their great statesman by Bailey, R.A, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday.—Geographical, 84 p.m.—(Capt. Erskine, R.N., 
on the South Sea Islands.—George Buist, Esq., F.R.S., on 
the Adaptation of the Aneroid Barometer to Surveying 
Purposes in India.—Capt. J. L. Stokes, R.N., Report on the 
Southern Part of the Middle Is!and, New Zealand.)—British 

Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.—Givil Engi- 
neers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—(Professor Owen on the 
Anatomy of ‘ Phacocherus thiopicus.— Mr. Gray on New 
Shells ; and other Papers.) 

Wednesday — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.— Geological, 8} p.m. 
~—(Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S., on the Silurian Rocks of 
Scotland.—Rev. P. B. Brodie, F.G.S8., on the Basement 
Beds of the Inferior Oolite in Gloucestershire —W. K. 
—— Esq., F.G.8., on the Tagros Range of Western 


Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 a r : 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor Cowper 
on Lighthouses.) 

Saturday.— Medical and Chirurgical ( Anniversary), 


4p.m, 
— Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 4 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Whew books are briefly noticed under the head of ‘ Sum- 
mary,’ without any critical opinion oftheir merits or defects, 





so familiar to every one by 


it is intended, in most cases, to return to them for review. 


the views are very fully and graphically described | 


less prove a source of great attraction, especially 
The exhibition is ac- | 





able and accomplished head-master, with his usual | 
courtesy, has manifested the warmest interest in | 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE OPERA 


Soprani of high merit, who will appear for the 
England, are— 
Mdile. CAROLINE DUPREZ (of the Italian Opera, P 
Mdlle. ALAYMO (of the Pergola, Florence, 
of Italy), and 
Madame BARBIERE NINI (of the Royal Theatre of Turin ~ 


the Pergola, Florence,—and all the principal Theatres of Italy : 


first time ig 


aris), 


and principal Theatrs 


Mdlle. FELLER, Mdlle. ZAGNOLL z 

The following Artistes have been re-engaged: 4 

Madame SONTAG, Malle. PARODI, BS 
Madame GIULIANI, Malle. IDA BERTRAND, & 

AND e 

Madame FIORENTINI (who appeared at the close of last Season Es. 
An Engagement has also been made for a limited number of Ee 


nights with * 
Mdile. ALBONT, aed 
Sig. GARDONT, Sig. SCOTTI (his first appearance 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, and Sig. CALZOLARI. , 
Sig. COLLETTI, 
Sig. FERRANTI (ofthe Italian Opera, Paris,—his first appearance 
Sig. SCAPINT, (of the Italian Opera, Paris,—his first appearanee 
Sig. F. LABLACHE, Sig. LORENZO, 
Sig. CASANOVA (of the Italian Opera, Paris,—his first appearance: 
AND 


Sig. LABLACHE. 
Other arrangements of great interest are in progress. 


Director of the Music and Conductor—M. BALFE. 
Leader of the Orchestra . M. TOLBEQUE. 
oa Ballet : M. NADAUD. 
Maitre de Chant des Chavurs HERR GANZ. 
Great care has been used in the selection of the 
ORCHESTRA, 
The effect of the CHORUSES will be increased by the addition 
several CHORISTERS from Germany. ‘ 
The best founded hopes are entertained that M. MEYERBEER . 
will superintend the production of a NEW GRAND OPERA, @ 
which the great composer is at present engaged. This Opera wil 
comprise some of the most interesting Melodies of the Camp ns 
SILESIE. ay 
An entirely NEW GRAND OPERA, composed by M. THAL oad 
BERG, the Libretto by M. SCRIBE, will shortly be produced; and a 
a NEW OPERA, by M. AUBER, now composing expressly fe : Ss 
Mdlle. ALBONI. 
A Posthumous Work of DONIZETTI has likewise been secured 
Various Novelties, in addition to the most admired Works of te 
Répertoire, will be produced on a scale of completeness adapted & 
the Brilliant Season of 1851. 
Madame FIORENTINI will appear at the Opening of the 
Theatre, in Auber’s Opera of GUSTAVUS. ‘ 
Mdlle. CAROLINE DUPREZ will appear the first week in Apu 
Madame SONTAG will appear immediately after Easter 
Mdlle. ALAYMO will also appear immediately 
after Easter. 








ont ead 
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ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE BALLE? | 4 - 








Malle. CARLOTTA GRISI. Malle. AMALIA FERRARIS i 
Mdlle. MARIC TAGLIONI. Mdile. PETIT STEPHAN ee a: 
Mesdlies. TEDESCHI, MATHILDE, ALLEGRINI, ei } 
Their first appearance. , iE ir 
Mesdiles. ROSA, AUSUNDON, JULIENNE, LAMOUREUS, p 
LUCILE, EMILIF, JENNY PASCALES, ane 4 
Mdlle. CAROLINA ROSATI. ‘ pe p 
M. PAUL TAGLIONI, M GOSSELIN, M. CHARLES, ‘ i 
and a numerous Corps de Ballet, selected from the I rench, e 
Hungarian, Italian, and English Corps de Ballet. ql H P 
The Libretto ofa New Grand Poctical Ballet, to be prodeced ext 3 
in the Season, has been supplied by M. DE ST. GEORGE! hn f ® 
include the whole available talent of the Ballet; and to aith Bs bi 
effect to its production, an engagement has been effected ; ;: 
greatest Dramatic Mime of Italy, Mdjle. MONTI. emi ee | 
Maitre de Ballet . . . M. PAL x tae . ‘3 ‘ 
Sous Maitre de Ballet 4 os" i 
Regisseur de la Danse . . « <a DEE ‘ 
Composers of the Ballet Music, Sigr. PUGNI & Mr. E ase | 
Principal Artist to the Establishment, Mr. CHAS. “ee wg 
Malle. FERRARIS will appear, at the opening of | — 
a New Ballet, Composed expressly for her dy 
M. PAUL TAGLIONI. i of Apel 
Mdlle. CARLOTTA GRISI will appear at the beginning , 
in the character of ARIEL in the New Opera 7 ; 
LA TEMPESTA. ; ; a 
Mdlle. ROSATI and Mdlle. MARIE TAGLIONI will appe® : 
; immediately after Easter. a 
Other arrangements are in progress 
7 N » 
The Subscription will consist of the same number of Nigh ] 
last Season. , 
s of oe 
The Theatre has been thoroughly renovated, ant oa 
merit are now employed on the Decora — | 
———_ of 
; d at os 4s 
The Season will open early in MARCH with ae time rs 
Theatre) AUBER’S OPERA © . 
GUSTAVUS: me xl as 
Iu which Madame FIORENTINI, Malle. YELLED, in 
CALZOLARI will appear. O51. th 
ou 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BALLET, by M. PAULTA th 






Entitled L'ILE DES AMOURS. 
Principal Parts by Mdlle. A. FERRARIS, Mesdlles, TEP 
AUSUNDON, &c., and M. PAUL TA 
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N° 1779] 


WURRAY'S MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


REVISED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


AND ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS WOODCUTS, IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET; AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








—_—_—_—_ 


This day is published, in Royal Quarto, illustrated with 16 Engravings, 


THE GEOMETRIC 


HUMAN FIGURE 


BEAUTY OF 
DEFINED, 


THE 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 
A SYSTEM OF ASTHETIC PROPORTION APPLICABLE TO ARCHITECTURE, 
AND THE OTHER FORMATIVE ARTS, 
BY D. R. HAY, F.RS.E. 


AUTHOR OF “ FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SYMMETRICAL BEAUTY,” “THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING,” ETC, ETC, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








By post, one Stamp, 


Wuluass and NORGATE’S GERMAN. 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 27. 
NEW BOOKS in General Literature, Science, Theology, and 
Classics. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


EDWARD J. MILLIKEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


¥ ia Cc Tr * . » a 

0oNomIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

4 6,NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, Established 
Isis. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

: - DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 

__ Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
A Kingsford Barber, Esq Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.B. 
teary Barnett, Esq. | John Mendham, Esq. 








Robert Biddulph, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq | William Routh, Esq. 
ey AUDITORS. 
= wale puatrington, Esq. | Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
PigtslesSehe a’ Esq , John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
PRA > mn Ayrton Paris, M.D., Cantab., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., 
Soros ty ver Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
S«rgeoa—Kenjamin Travers, Esq., F.R.S., No. 12, Bruton Street. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
. he eatases offered by this Society are—Econowy combined 
po nk Clee olin Low en Rares of premiums than those of any 
aa plows de + entitle the Assured to participate in the Profits, 
Reciety y ‘ower than those of any other Mutual Assurance 
cnong He Le OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth year 
Vitth lapel tin , and a Bonus is added, after the payment of the 
ing Seale If ont mium, to every Policy effected on the Participat- 
en ‘Mim accrue thereon prior to the next division of 


ri 


Tu irs We . P 
Boxes declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 


Proits, upon the Sonok ¥s 
Preval ams Soe Sotuat Principle, averaged 624 per cent. on the 
AN » . 

$ grantedon such Policies as are purchaseable by the Society. 


Th Assurance F > , 
leona nee Fund exceeds £1,000,000. Income £130,000 per 


The iol 
© subjoined Tabie shows the advantages offered by the 


eety, resulti 7 . a i 
cutive profite poe from low Premiums, and a division of the 


ong the Assured :— 








a = 
= | The Annual |, = | «5 Also ¢ 

4 - -= | 23.| Economic Mas perf - 

Py peslling Ss tae oes =z 5] Bonus on Sg ge. 
= | Northampton |£ £2. Sz Z| Policies of | Houuson S24 
. me pte n 2a3 z : = seven years’ vo s38 
S| assure gig09. |4 2 |= S| Sending in} (ocoming Sac 

‘S32 (fe! 1949 was Claimsin 5 & 
_—_ al ' - | 4 | 1851. 
> - 2 £ | 

: | |) ie . . 

» de 15 12 | 1260) 260 | 108 36 | anos 
rm 13 5 | 1205 | 205 110 : 37 
oe @& 6 @ hon | 140 | 118 33 1313 
: ean 3% | = 129 30 1209 


a U 


Prosper —_ 
‘ “pert 
be uses and full particulars may be obtained on application 
“ “a EXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
MPERIAL LiFe INAIR IGA hn 
] TAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
—, LD BROAD STREET, LONDON ' 
THOMAS NGAye Psq., Chairman. iy 
of ht Directors Sen te ee HUNT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
f this Company thet norm the Proprietors and Policy-holders 
4 SSAry last, for the 4. BOOKS were CLOSED on the 31st of 
dats d that the cal eee of appropriating the profits to that 
wit te « ommunicated 1 _ for the bonus are in progress, and 
Tortined respective parties when the result is 
in the preacet?® also informed, th 
that Sms for 
ke 





An miu 1. ok ve ly has been made 
mar. of the ‘al es under 50 years of age, and 
iaeured every fo will continue to be divided amongst 


SAMUBL INGALL, detuary. 








ee 








ae LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: established in 1836 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Orricrs—8 and 10, WATER 
STREET, LIVERPOOL, 20 and 21, POULTRY ; and 28, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON. 

TRUSTERS 

Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Adam Hodgson, Esq. 

Bart., M.P Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq 

DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL 
Chairman—W tLtiam Nicot, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairmen—J osern C. Ewanr, Esq.; Joseru Honxny, Esq. 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq. Harold Littledale, Esq. 
William Earle, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
George Grant, Esq. Lewis Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Hay wood, Esq. Joseph Shipley, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. John Swainson, Esq. 
John Hore, Esq. \ 
Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

Chairman—W ittiam Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—G vonck Fraev. Youna, Esq. 


| Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. PF. Ponsonby. 


William Brown, Esq., M.P John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P J. M. Rosseter, Esq 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. to the Company. 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION, 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely insured. 
Foreign and colonial insurances ecifected 
Premiums as in other established offices. 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranteed 
when the policy is effected. 
Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policics. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disputed except on the grouad of fraud. 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 


| Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country. 





cimr OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
J SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Fannance, sq, P.T.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c.,may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Secrerary. 


I EEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 

LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &ec., lithographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 





with one or more tints. Microscopie details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 


in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 


N.B.—Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 


reasonable scale. 
5, Heathcock Court, Strand. 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
1 @ WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services, at four guincas 


each, cash —250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 

yy «oo 0 8 cee t BB & 
Best quality, warranted . . 2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern. . 2s. 9d. x 
Common Floor Cloth was 2 a 

INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 

JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 











( ‘ EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to become ac- 

quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collee- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas cach, arranged and sold by Mr. Tenxanr, (Mineralogist to 
Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, containing 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany 
Cabinet with five trays, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Caleedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felapar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 
maline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-s'ate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Liandcilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, C .alk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &e 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, && 





(THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 

gical Society by H.H. the Vieeroy of Egypt, is ENHIBITED 
daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o' Clock 
Visitors desirous of sceing the animal in the water are recom 
mended to go early. Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 


Prriopiesat Sates ror 185] (esrTantisnep iN 1803), or Revensions, 
Live Invrexests, ANNUITIiEs, Potions oF Asst nance, Apvowsons, 
Nevvr Parsenrarions, Renr Coarncrs tx tire or Trrues, Post 
Onre Bonps, Tontines, Denentrunes, Gaounpn Rens, Iupraoven 
Rens, Suages iN Docks, Caxnats, Mines, Rattways, Insturmanca 
ComMPantns, AND ant Poor UNpeRTAKINGs, 

\] ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS re- 

4 spectfully inform the publie that nearly 50 years’ experi 

ence having proved the classification of this species of property to 

be extremely advantageous and economical to vendors, and equally 
satisfactory and convenient to purchasers, the PRRIODICAL 

SALES of REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, &c., will be con 

tinued throughout 1851 as follows :— 


March 7 August 1 


April 4 September 5 
May 2 October 3 

June 6 November 7 
July 4 December 5. 


Particulars may be had at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 


: Prentoproan Sartre: esrantisnerp 1808 
\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart, on Friday, 
March 7, at 12, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to £1400 Consols, to 
which the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a 
gentleman and lady, both nearly 70 years of age. Particulars may 
be had of C. Baker, Esq., Solicitor, 23, Alfred-strect, Islington ; at 
the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 2s, 
Poultry 





ESTABLISHED 1803.—AusoLtTe Reversion ann 


Prniopical Save: 
Suanrs tn University Cotipor 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, March 7, at 
12, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to £833 0s, 8d. sterling, recciva 

ble on the deceuse of a lady now in her 59th year, and three £100 
Shares in the London University College, entitling the holders to 
valuable privileges. Particulars may be had of J. H. Roby, Esq., 
solicitor, 1, Dartmouth-street, The Grove, Hammersmith ; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 





Perniopicat Sate: rsrancisnry 1809.—IN Bankavrroy.—Pottcy 
ron £2000 in THE Scorrisn Wivows' Funp and Lire Assurance 
Socirrry 

M ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 

4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, March 7, at 

12, by order of the Assignees, a POLICY for £2000, effected in the 

Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, February 27, 

1445, on the life of a bankrupt, now aged 49. Particulars may be 

had of William Whitmore, Esq., official assignee, 2, Basinghall 

street; of Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, solicitors, Com 
mercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lanc ; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 

Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





\ ECHI’S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, and TEA 
A CHESTS, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, combine 
all that is superb and cheap, with the most approved patterns, 
invented by himself, manufactured on his own premises, where 
may be seen some of the richest specimens in the world of Papier 
Maché Goods, Dressing Cases, Bagatelle Tables, Ivory Chessmen 
and Chessboards, rich Card Cases, Tablets, and in fact everything 
for the Work Table and Dressing Toilet, displayed in a style o. 
elegance not surpassed by any in this kingdom. MECHI is the 
sole and original inventor of the Castellated Tooth Brushes, Magle 
Strop and Paste, the peculiar Steel Razor, the Cushioned Baga 
telle Tables, and various Improvements in Portable Desks and 
Dressing Cases combined 


] OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
4 invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro 

duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover Square ; 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI 

FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the originals by the closestobserver. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. The invention ie of importance to 
many persons, and those who are interested in it, should avail 
themselves of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 


\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
4 and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life desing their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, rge 
Room, ls ; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 

WALES. 


MINING COMPANY OF 
ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. B. 


ary. 
Offices, 24, Lincoln's Inn Piclds, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





NARRATIVES OF MAGIC & SORCERY. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, ESQ., F.8.A. 


Author of “ Ragland under the House of Hanover, illustrated 
by the Caricatures and Satires of the day.” 


Two vols. post Svo. [On Tucsday. 
Me 
THE CONFESSOR. A NOVEL. 
“ The rencgade 


On whose base brutal nature unredcem'd, 
ven black — could stamp 
No deeper reprobation.” 

Sovururs’s Roprricx. 


3 Vols. post 8vo. [On Wednesday. 


EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA. 


FROM 1842 TO 1450. 


By GLANVILLE TAYLOR. 
Post 8vo, 


IV. 


THE LITERARY VETERAN; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED LITERARY CHARACTERS, 


FROM 1794 TO 1819. 


By R. P. GILLIES. 
3 Vols. post 8vo. 


v 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE III. 


BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Denis Le Marcuant, Bart. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with new Matter. 


* .* The First and Second Volumes of this New Edition are now 
ready, and can be had separately, price 10s. 6d. each. 


The Third Volume will be published on the 27th instant. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


vi. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


BY W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “ Life of Collins,” “ Antonina,” &c. 

In crown 8vo, price 15s., with numerous Illustrations. 
[Now ready. 
“ This volame abounds in every page with entertainment 
of the pleasantest kind, and leaves even the reader of staid 
years in love with the book. With an eye trained to appre- 
ciate nature's beauties, with a happy temperament, ready 
to adapt itself to the manners and humours of the people 
among whom he roamed, and with a pen felicitously graphic, 
Mr. Collins has contrived to bring to our very doors the 
scenery and life of Cornwall. Among the many features of 
interest which this work possesses, none are more piquant 
than the traits of Cornish character, brought out inciden- 
tally ; and especially the legends, which add an artificial to 
the natural romance of a country, much less known, as Mr. 

Collins traly remarks, than it deserves to be."—VJohn Bull. 


“A more agreeable travelling companion than Mr. 
Collins it would be difficult to find; one who more 
thoroughly enjoys, or more truly appreciates the charms 
of scenery, or the interest of historical and legendary asso- 
ciations; and Cornwall is rich in both. The deeper our 
readers drink of this book, the pleasanter they will find the 
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